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HE girls had been glean- 

W\ ing all the morning. It 

'\“was the season of harvest, 

when the maidens of an 

inland hamlet are relieved 

for awhile from the mo- 

notony of household em- 

ployment and those in the 

light labours of rustic out- 

door exercise. This is not only the season of 

health and gaiety, but peculiarly the seasor of love- 

making. Numberless partialities that had been for 

a long time quiescent, now assume form and ut- 

terance. Sighs and blushes become contagious in 

the many opportunities for primitive gallantry, and 

youths and maidens, hitherto indifferent to each 

other, store away many a pleasant association, 

which the long winter evenings will serve to re- 

vive, and these will become the nucleus around 

which will gather the sweet genialities of humble 
lite. 

Never did simple maiden, however lowly, gleafi 
in the harvest time neglectful of those little adorn- 
ments possible to the vocation. The rich and 
abundant hair is sure to sweep the cheek in a 
manner the most becoming; a dash of coquetry 
lurks in the adjustment of the gipsy hat, that 
shades but does not hide the glowing face; the 
trim boddice betrays with harmless vanity the 
wealth it hardly conceals, and the loose sleeve be- 
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trays at will the roundness of an arm that is never 
guilty of an awkward movement. Then the short 
kirtle leaves room for us to admire the cunning foot 
and ankle, that look as if placed only for fun-loving 
within the uncouth shoe. 

Then comes the pretty apron, which gives such 
an air of smartness to a round little person, imparts 
daintiness to the brief skirt, and the pockets are 
such pretty receptacles for the conscious fingers ; 
the border, too, always available—ready to be 
plaited, smoothed down, or adjusted in those many 
demure dilemmas affected by rustic coquetry. It 
is the most expressive of garments to a country 
girl, her little treasury for all sorts of maidenly 
winningness; as important is its 
management to her as that of the fan to the Spa- 
nish lady. Under its cover she advances or re- 
treats, smiles or blushes, is tender or disdainful, 
proud or coy. Woe to the unhappy youth who 
lingers near the tactics of a pretty apron! 

The girls had been gleaning all the morning 
As the noonday heat became oppressive, they seat- 
ed themselves under the shade of a gnarled tree, 
whose immense trunk nearly concealed their per- 
sons; and when directly after James McTheene 
and Walter Boyd threw themselves upon the turf 
upon the other side, so intently were they en- 
grossed in some favourite topic of interest, that 
they did not observe the proximity of the two girls, 
nor the movement of Nannie when she mischiev- 
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~ enw 


ously drew the vest of Walter aside and abstracted 
a letter from the pocket, which she gave Margaret 
to read while she kept watch upon the movements 
of the young men. 

Margaret half opened the manuscript, and see- 
ing that Walter, who was the poet of the village 
and admired by every body, besides being her own 
especial lover, had uttered his thoughts in verse, 
she doubted not that her own sweet self must be 
the source of his inspiration; she therefore read, 
with a smile upon her lip, just as content was in 
her heart. 

As she went on, however, the smile died away; 
an amazed and sorrowful expression fell upon her 
fair brow, and the pressure of Nannie’s bosom 
upon her shoulder was as the branding of an iron. 
Yet she did not shake it off; she did not spurn the 
unconscious cause of her growing grief; she did 
not address her less gently when they resumed 
their task; and when Walter Boyd passed her in 
the field, and his false fingers were pressed upon 
her own, she did not cast them from her ;—she 
loved him, and bitterness only abides with hate. 

That night, when old Jeannie came to recall her 
from the field, she wondered at the paleness of her 
grandchild. 

‘*T fear ye maun be sun-struck, my bonnie 
bairn; and there is Walter Boyd glowerin’ after 
ye. Ill luck gang wi’ him.” 

This time thé™‘ God forbid’ of poor Margaret 
was fainter than usual, for it may be she began to 
discern a reason for the instinctive prejudice of the 
single-hearted daine. 

The next day Margaret was too ill to go abroad ; 
and when Walter Boyd besought to see her, Jean- 
nie peremptorily refused, declaring ‘*nae good 
could come o’ it; her bairn was nae to be talked 
to like any strapping lass that maun be fashed by 
his foolish sangs.”’ 

Walter Boyd persisted, and urged day after day, 
and was not to be repulsed till Margaret herself 
refused to see him. He then wrote her the follow- 
ing lines, which certainly are the language of feel- 
ing, whatever may be said as to their poetic merit. 


“TO MARGARET. 

‘ Oh, maiden, all too cold and proud art thou— 

Too unforgiving to thy truant lover ; 

Vet wildly as I loved, I love thee now— 

My heart was thine, though fancy proved a rover. 
‘ Take back that heart, now doubly made thine own; 

It sinks, all hopeless, in its dull despairing, 

Nor knew, till now, how all bereft and lone 

It might be left, when ceased thy gentle caring.” 


Walter Boyd was a gay youth, and however 
permanent may have been the impression made by 
Margaret, he was able to cast off the appearance of 
grief, and to wear the semblance of one to whom 
impressions come and go like the shadows upon 
the hill-side of a summer-day. He was one to 
whom love is a necessity, while the object is a 
matter of little comparative moment, except as a 


point of poetic fancy. It may be that the earnest- 
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ness and devotedness of Margaret’s character, while 
it called forth a deeper response, became, also, at 
times, a reproach to his own lighter temperament. 

Whatever might have been the fact, he was 
grave for awhile, and then the pretty Nannie be- 
came the object of poetic adoration. One day, 
half doubtful as to her right to these effusions, she 
questioned her friend. 

‘Ye dinna think much e’ Walter’s sangs, 
Maggie ?” 

‘* Nae, and ye need na’ either, Nannie,”’ inter- 
posed old Jeannie; ‘‘ nae gude can come o’ them. 
I wad na’ gie much ament a yonker that maun be 
makin’ sangs when he sud be turnin’ the pleugh. 
Maggie and I are ganging north, Nannie, and I 
read ye beware o’ Walter Boyd. We are ganging 
hame to where Maggie used to live; she’s pinin’ 
for the heather, puir chiel ;—she’s been ailin’ iver 
since she left it. 1 read ye dinna heed the sangs 
o’ Walter Boyd—they dinna come frae his heart.” 

Margaret’s voice was exceedingly sweet as she 
checked the good woman and replied to her friend. 

** He will lo’ ye, Nannie, gin ye dinna lo’ him 
too much; he will understand ye, Nannie, *hen. 
Ye must nae be jealous nor over-fond, dear ;—but 
ye mayn expect he will write verses to ithers. Gin 
ye poe oh this, Nannie, he will always lo’ ye as 
he does now. These will be but fancies ; the poet 
maun hae them always; they mean naething—and 
I ken Walter Boyd will never lo’ again.” 

Margaret’s face was very pale as she uttered this, 
and Nannie looked as if she did not quite compre- 
hend her. 

Old Jeannie carried her child home, but it was 
only that the heather might bloom upon her grave. 
When the sweet lips of Margaret had ceased to 
move, Jeannie undid the hand which seemed clasp- 
ed over something beneath her bosom: two papers 
fell therefrom, and one was the ‘intercepted let- 
ter.”? Adjusting her spectacles, she read the lines, 
whch would seem never to have been artistically 


finished — 


“ Turn not thy eyes on me, lassie, 
Turn away that winsome smile; 
In thy glance is mischief, lassie, 
And that lip, it may beguile. 
Deluding is thy tone, lassie, 
Too enchanting is thine air— 
Though it be disloyal, lassie, 
I must own thee wondrous fair. 


‘ Love is lurking with thee, Nannie, 

Nestling in that lip of thine ; 

Might } ecorn his powe . Nannie, 
Lighter were this he.ct of mine 

Another on thy smile, Nannie. 
Will enraptured learn to wait; 

Let me but learn the while, Nannie, 
Love is not the pet of fate.” 


Old Jeannie wiped her spectacles, muttering to 
herself, ‘‘I kenned Walter Boyd was at the bottom 


of a’ this:”? and the confirmation of her surmise 
brought a dim comfort to her decaying faculties. 








MARION’S DINNER PARTY. 


(See Platz.) 


NE of our embellishments for 
this month is engraved by 
Gimbrede, from a celebrated 
victure of White, representing 
General Marion 
British officer in his 
camp and treating him to a 
dinner of sweet potatoes. The incident is 
characteristic of Marion and his wild mode 
of life during the period of his partisan 
We copy a full 


receiving a 
forest 


warfare in the South. 

narrative of the particulars from the most 

racy, original and cheerful of all biogra- 
phers, Weems. 

** About this time we received a flag from the 
enemy in Georgetown, the object of which was to 
make some arrangements about the exchange of 
prisoners. The flag, after the usual ceremony of 
blind-folding, was conducted into Marion’s en- 
campment. Having heard great talk about Gene- 
ral Marion, his fancy had, naturally enough, 
sketched out for him some stout figure of a war- 
rior, such as O’Hara or Cornwallis himself, of 
martial aspect and flaming regimentals; but what 
was his surprise when, led into Marion’s presence, 
and the bandage taken from his eyes, he beheld, in 
our hero, a swarthy, smoke-dried little man, with 
scarce enough of threadbare homespun to cover his 
nakedness! and in place of tail ranks of gaily- 
dressed soldiers, a handful of sunburnt, yellow- 
legged militia-men, some roasting potatoes and 
some asleep, with their black fire-locks and pow- 
der horns lying by them on the logs! Having 
recovered a little from his surprise, he presented 
his letter to General Marion, who perused it, and 
soon settled every thing to his satisfaction. 

** The officer took up his hat to retire. 

*** Oh, no,’ said Marion; ‘it is now about our 
time of dining, and I hope, sir, you will give us 
the pleasure of your company to dinner.’ 

‘* At mention of the word dinner, the British 
officer looked around him, but to his great mortifi- 
cation, could see no signs of a pot, pan, Dutch 
oven, or any other cooking utensil that could raise 
the spirits of a hungry man. 

‘** Well, Tom,’ said the general to one of his 
men, ‘come, give us our dinner.’ 

*«The dinner to which he alluded was no other 
than a heap of sweet potatoes, that were very 
snugly roasting under the embers, and which Tom, 
with his pize-stick poker, soon liberated from their 
ashy confinement—pinching them every now and 
then with his fingers, especially the big ones, to 
see whether they were well done or not. Then 
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having cleansed them of the ashes, partly by blow- 
ing them with his breath and partly by brushing 
them with the sleeve of his old cotton shirt, he 
piled some of the best on a large piece of bark, 
and placed them between the British officer and 
Marion, on the trunk of the fallen pine on which 
they sat. 

‘* «7 fear, sir,’ said the general, ‘ our dinner will 
not prove so palatable to you as I could wish; but 
it is the best we have.’ 

‘*The officer, who was a well-bred man, took 
up one of the potatoes and affected to feed as if he 
had found a great dainty; but it was very plain 
that he ate more from good manners than good 
appetite. 

‘*Presently he broke out into a hearty laugh. 
Marion looked surprised. ‘I beg pardon, general,’ 
said he, ‘ but one cannot, you know, always com- 
mand his conceits. I was thinking how drolly 
some of my brother officers would look if our 
government were to give them such a bill of fare 
as this.’ 

‘**T suppose,’ replied Marion, ‘it is not equal to 
their style of dining ?” 

‘* No, indeed,’ quoth the officer. ‘ And this, 
I imagine, is one of your accidental lent dinners, 
a sort of ban yan. In general, no doubt, you live 
a great deal better ?” 

‘«* Rather worse,’ answered the general; “ for 
often we don’t get enough of this.’ 

‘*« Heavens !’ rejoined the officer. ‘ But, pro- 
bably, what you lose in meal you make up in malt 
—though stinted in provisions you draw noble 
pay?? 

‘** Not a cent, sir,’ said Marion, ‘ not a cent.’ 

‘¢* Heavens and earth! Then you must be in 
a bad box. I don’t see, general, how you can 
stand it.’ 

‘«* Why, sir,’ replied Marion, with a smile of 


self-npprobation, ‘these things depend on feeling.’ 

‘The Englishman said he ‘did not believe that 
it would be an easy matter to reconcile his feelings 
to a soldier’s life on General Marion’s terms—all 
fighting and no pay! and no provisions but po- 


tatoes !” 

‘«* Why, sir,’ answered the general, ‘ the heart 
is all; and when that is much interested, a man 
can do any thing. Many a youth would think it 
hard to indent himself a slave for fourteen years ; 
but let him be over head and ears in love, and with 
such a beauteous sweetheart as Rachel, and he 
will think no more of fourteen years’ servitude 
than young Jacob did. Well, now, this is exactly 
my case. I am in love, and my sweetheart is 
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me 


Liserty! Be that heavenly nymph my compa- 
nion, and these wilds and woods shal! have charms 
beyond London and Paris. in slavery. ‘To have 
no proud monarch driving over me with his gilt 
coaches, nor his host of excisemen and tax-gather- 
ers insulting and robbing me, but to be my own 
master, my own prince and sovereign, gloriously 
preserving my national dignity and pursuing my 
true happiness, planting my vineyards and eating 
their luscious fruits, and sowing my fields and 
reaping the golden grain, and seeing millions of 
brothers all around me, equally free and happy as 
myself—this, sir, is what I long for!’ 

‘The officer replied, that both as a man and a 
Briton, he must certainly subscribe to this as a 
happy state of things. 

‘** Happy !? quoth Marion; ‘ yes, happy, in- 
deed! And I had rather fight for such blessings 
for my country, and feed on roots, than keep aloof, 
though wallowing in al! the luxuries of Solomon. 
For now, sir, I walk the soil that gave me birth, 
and exult in the thought that I am not unworthy 
of it. I look upon these venerable trees around 
me, and feel that [ do not dishonourthem. I think 
of my own sacred rights, and rejoice that I have 
not basely deserted them. And when I look for- 
ward to the long ages of posterity, I glory in the 
thought that I am fighting their battles. The chil- 
dren of distant generations may never hear my 











name, but still it gladdens my heart to think that 

I am now contending for their freedom and all its 
{ countless blessings.’ 

***T looked,’ says General O’Hara, ‘ at Marion 

as he uttered these sentiments, and fancied I felt 

} as when I heard the last words of the brave De 

Kalb. The Englishman hung his honest head, 

and looked, I thought, as if he had seen the up- 

braiding ghosts of his illustrious countrymen, Sid- 
ney and Hampden.’ 

‘*On his return to Georgetown, he was asked 
by Colonel Watson why he looked so serious ? 

‘**T have cause, sir,’ said he, ‘to look serious.’ 

‘** What, has General Marion refused to treat ?? 

** * No, sir.’ 

‘*** Well, then, has old Washington defeated Sir 
Henry Clinton and broke up our army ?? 

** * No, sir, not that either—but worse.’ 

** * Ah, what can be worse ?” 

‘** Why, sir, I have seen an American general 
and his officers, without pay, and almost without 
clothes, living on roots and drinking water, and all 
for tripeRtyY! What chance have we against such 
men ?? 

‘Tt is said Colonel Watson was not much 
obliged to him for this speech; but the young 
officer was so struck with Marion’s sentiments, 
that he never rested until he threw up his commis- 
sion and retired from the service.” 
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MY MOTHER. 


BY MISS MARGARET ROBINSON. 


My Mother, years have passed away since thou wert by 
my side, 

When I thought the earth was beautiful, and life a sum- 
mer tide ; 

The earth is bright as then, mother—the sky as blue above, 

But I miss the soft notes of thy voice, thy tenderness and 
love 


I know thou art at rest, mother, in yonder realm of bliss— 

I know thy spirit mingles now with him thou lov’dst in 
this: 

I know that one sod covers both, that father’s form and 
thine— 

I know “tis selfish sorrow that makes me thus repine. 


Bat I'm in the world alone, mother, without a hand to 
guide, 

And the world heeds not the orphan’s fate, except it be 
to chide— 

And I care not for the summer heaven, or the epring-bird’s 
thrilling tone, 

If I must see that summer heaven, or hear those birds 
alone. 


I miss thee from my side, mother, as to the house of God, 

With silent lip and thankful heart, our Sabbath path we 
trod ; 

I miss thee when the closing day awakes to evening mirth, 

And thy child has but the stranger’s chair beside the 
stranger’s bearth. 


But most, my mother, when disease has bowed my aching 
head, 

I miss the light touch of thy hand around my fevered 
bed; 

I miss the voice so soft and low that soothed me to re- 
pose, 

With those deep tones of tenderness a mother only 
knows. 


I bless thee, mother, for the care my youthful steps that 
led— 

I bless thee for those parting tears upon my forehead 
shed; 

But most I bless thee for the prayer I learned of thee to 
say, 

That God would guide my erring feet when thou wert far 


away. 


And often when I think of thee in yonder realm of bliss, 

I care not if it please my God to take me soon from this; 

In vain I drink of pleasure’s cup, some sorrow lurks 
below, 

And, disappointed in the draught, my spirit asks to go. 


But yet I would abide my time, and do my Maker’s will; 

I know he hath appointed all some measure to fulfil ; 

I fain would say, with thankful heart, “Thy wil, not 
mine, be done.” 

Yet take me to those realms of bliss whene’er my race be 
run. 




















THE BLOXHAMS AND MAYFIELDS; 


OR, PEOPLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


HE Countess Wangledon now 
made her appearance, bowing 
and waving, and twisting and 
twining, in what she called a 
quiet dinner-costume. It was 
an unglossy silk gown, of a 
dull or rather a dingy olive, a 
gauze scarf of a dusky-brownish dye, and 
a faint drab-coloured turban. There was 
neither black nor white about her; neither 
light nor shadow: so that she looked like a 
bad picture done entirely in a cold middle- 
tint. She sat down by Mrs. Mayfield, and 
resuming her plaintive, deprecating tone, again ex- 
pressed gratuitously her constant desire to avoid 
giving offence, and her perpetual dread of doing 
something contrary to American customs. By-the- 
bye, she had a peculiar way of saying ‘‘ Thank 
you,” with a tone, look and gesture, that would 
have made even a stoic nervous. 

When they all rose, on being summoned to 
dinner, she looked imploringly at Mr. Mayfield, 
who was going to offer her his arm, and said 
—‘‘ Pray, sir, allow me to ask if it is from con- 
sideration of my rank that you are politely pre- 
paring to give me the precedence? If so, allow 
me to waive that rank in proceeding to your hos- 
pitable table. I am well aware that all these aris- 
tocratic observances must grate harshly on republi- 
can feelings; and I would not for the best diamond 
in my coronet, be accessory to any thing that might 
cause the slightest unpleasant sensation. Indeed, 
that was one of my motives for leaving all my jewels 
in Europe, with other appendages of my station.” 

‘* Bow, wow, wow”’—interrupted Horne Tooke. 

**T shrink”—pursued the countess—‘“‘ believe 
me, I always shrink from the danger of exciting 
envy; and, while in your most praiseworthy re- 
public, I am perfectly willing to take any position, 
(however inferior,) and to merge the countess in 
the woman. Believe me, I will do so cheerfully— 
indeed [ will. Affability has always been con- 
sidered my forte—or rather one of my fortes. 
Try, then, to forget my rank; and do not even 
give yourself the trouble of always addressing me 
by my title.” 

*“*T will take you at your word’—replied Mr. 
Mayfield, with a smile. ‘‘ We unpractised Ame- 






ricans ofien make sad havoc with foreign titles, 
and very seldom manage to designate them pro- 
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perly. So do not be surprised if I should cal! you 
Mrs. Wangledon.” 

** Good —capital —excellent !”*°—shouted Horne 
Tooke. ‘‘ J’li do the same.’ 

The countess shuddered, shrugged her shoulders, 
compressed her mouth tightly, and then threw up 
her eyes prayerfully. Mrs. Mayfield looked fright- 
ened, and cast an imploring glance towards her 
husband, who seemed rather too much diverted. 

By this time they were seated at table—the 
countess next to her hostess, and opposite Mr. 
Bloxham. After finishing a plate of excellent 
oyster-soup, she said, beseechingly, to Mrs. May- 
field—‘‘ My dearest madam, forgive me if I err, 
but as in England we. are not habituated to being 
helped twice to soup, will you, in your goodness, 
excuse me to-day from a second supply. Perhaps 
I am wrong in entreating this small indulgence, 
particularly as I am aware that, throughout your 
very commendable country, it is the custom always 
to eat two or more platefuls of soup; which, 
doubtless, is right and proper, considering how 
short a time it takes your excellent people to dis- 
patch their food. But, you know, we English, 
being somewhat careful of our health, (perhaps 
improperly so,) have a habit (doubtless a bad one) 
of eating rather deliberately. Still, if you wish 
me, I will take a second plateful of this very nice 
potage—I will with cheerfulness. Possibly the 
fact may never reach England.”’ 

Mrs. Mayfield was now at a loss to guess 
whether the countess really wanted more soup or 
not; but she said—*‘ Certainly, madam, you will 
be at full liberty here, and I hope everywhere 
else in America, to take as much or as little as 
you please, of whatever may be on the table.’ 

‘* Thank you’’—answered the countess, with a 
bow of gratitude. ‘‘ And now, since you are so 
kind as to allow me the refusal, I will not be out- 
done in civility; but, for the first time in my life, 
venture upon a second plate of soup. I trust I 
shall be able to get through it.” 

‘* No doubt of that’”’—said Horne Tooke—* for 
it’s first rate.” 

The countess now bethought herself of some- 
thing else. ‘‘My dear Mrs. Mayfield”’—said she, 
waving about excessively—‘‘ if it was not for the 
fear of being considered troublesome — (and I 
would not be troublesome for all the wealth of 
England—ah, forgive me—and America too—I 
would not be troublesome for all the wealth of 
America and England.’’) 
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** Now she’s fixed it”—said Horne Tooke. 

**In short, I’ve no wish to be troublesome’’— 
pursued the countess—‘‘ and you know I would 
not for the world offend. But one cannot, all at 
once, relinquish the customs of one’s whole life, 
particularly when we are persons of a certain 
rank.”? 

‘**'T’o the point’—cried Horne Tooke. 

** May I be permitted, dearest Mrs. Mayfield”— 
continued the countess—‘‘in consideration, you 
know, of my English habits, (no doubt they are 
all very reprehensible,) but can I have your per- 
mission just to refrain from eating with my knife? 
1 have been trying to do so, (indeed I have,) but 
as yet the practice is so new to me—so very new 
—that ‘if the truth must be explained) I feel in 
continual terror of cutting my mouth.” 

**Haw! haw! haw !”—laughed Horne Tocke. 

‘*We all use our forks in eating’’—observed 
Mrs. Mayfield. 

‘**True—but still not exactly as I mean. You 
cut your meat with your knife, and convey it to 
your mouth with your fork; keeping the knife in 
your right hand and the fork in your left.’ 

“* Certainly” — said the unsdphisticated Mrs. 
Mayfield. 

‘* Forgive me’?—resumed the countess ;—‘‘ I 
would rather die than offend. And I[ have a 
hoping faith that, in time, I shall be able to eat in 
the most approved American style. I will try to 
learn; indeed I will.” 

** We shall be glad to see you eat in the style 
to which you have been accustomed”’—said Mrs. 
Mayfield. 

**Thank you’’—replied the countess—‘‘ you are 
really all goodness. Now, then, allow me to ex- 
plain. With all due humility, my desire is to be 
permitted to dispense with my knife, after using it 
to cut my food into little delicate morsels; which 
must, of course, be done where there are no French 
dishes. Then, transferring the fork to my right 
hand, (in this manner,) I take a piece of bread in 
my left, (just in this way,) and (assisted by the 
bread,) I convey this nice portion of prepared 
chicken to the hollow or cavity of the prongs, and 
from thence to the interior of my mouth.” 

** You see how she shovels it up’*—said Horne 
Tooke ‘‘ Now all of you look and learn.” 

**] perceive’’—resumed the countess—‘‘that my 
Bloxham friends have learnt already a large portion 
of delightful Americanism.” 

In those early times the European practice of 
eating with the fork in the right hand, and guiding 
the food to it by means of a piece of bread, had 
not yet reached those parts of America where 
foreign cookery was unknown; the excellence and 
abundance of our materiel precluding all necessity 
of disguising it, or converting it into mysterious 
_ messes. Accordingly, the Mayfields regarded this 


process with some curiosity and a little amusement. 
The Bloxhams (not being persons of rank) had 
never attempted it; the practice, even in England, 
not having yet descended to the class there stigma- 
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tized as ‘‘the people.” The Bloxhams were cer- 
tainly very peoplish. 

** May I ask for a little anchovy, either in es- 
sence or in fish?’*—said the countess. ‘‘ Your 
cook (no doubt a capable and exemplary domestic) 
has forgotten to put any in the filling of this fowl. 
It must have been forgetfulness. She, of course, 
is familiar with the use of that unrivaled condiment, 
so indispensable to all genteel dishes.”’ 

‘I am sorry”—said Mrs. Mayfield—‘‘ that we 
have really nothing of the anchovy sort in the 
house.’? 

‘*Ah!—exclaimed the countess—‘‘ that must 
be the reason ‘I could not perceive any anchovy 
jiavour in your otherwise excellent soup. In Eng- 
land we add an anchovy to nearly half the dishes 
that are prepared for table, as you may see by con- 
sulting our cookery books.”? 

‘*At our house’”—said Horne 
added a sprat.’? 

‘* Horne Tooke !”—frowned his father. 

‘*What’s the child talking about ?”’"—said his 
mother. 

‘* You know we did’”*—persisted Horne Tooke. 
‘*Did not you pickle sprats on purpose, and keep 
them in a jar?” 

‘*T see””—said the countess—‘‘ my young friend, 
Master Bloxham, has already learnt the American 
art of mystifying. But what have I said? Ah, 
my unfortunate inadvertency! Forgive me; dear 
Mrs. Mayfield. Mr. Mayfield, forgive me also. I 
meant no reflection on your most honourable coun- 
try—indeed I did not. Pray—pray, forgive me.” 

**Don’t”—said Horne Tooke—‘‘ don’t forgive 
her at all. She knows what she’s about all the 
time. She’s a deep one, that she is. Now, if 
mystifying means fibbing, (as I suppose it does,) I 
told twice as many fibs in England, and so did all 
of us.” 

Mr. Mayfield compassionately changed the sub- 
ject, by saying something that gave a turn to the 
conversation. 

When the dessert was placed on the table, the 
countess said, at the commencement—‘‘ My dear 
Mrs. Mayfield, will you pardon me if I decline 
taking any pastry. My constitution is so very 
delicate, I am obliged to deny myself many de- 
licious things. But if it is customary in America 
always to eat pie, I will try to do so—indeed I will. 
I wish to conform—indeed I do. Believe me, I 
have an absolute terror of being considered odd— 
indeed I have. If you wish it, I will begin to- 
day, and partake of pie and pudding both—al! and 
every thing. In Europe, to be sure, my repssts 
were always little and elegant—fairy-like banquets, 
in truth; and tasted with a sylph-like appetite. 
But here, I find, where every thing is on so large 
a scale, it must be my business to acquiesce in all, 
And, indeed, your climate seems to require more 
to support its constant wear and tear. Forgive me 
again. No doubt I shall in time bring myself to 
regard the climate of America as delightful. I 
wish to do so.”? 


Tooke—‘‘ we 
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Mrs. Mayfield began to think that there could 
be no wear and tear equal to that of listening to 
the prate of the Countess Wangledon, delivered as 
it was in a whining drawl, and accompanied by 
perpetual motion of face and figure. 

Finally, the countess managed to taste of every 
thing on the table; and when she had gone through 
all, she turned to Pompey, and said—‘‘ Pray, sir, 
can you oblige me with a finger-glass—either blue 
or purple—the colour is of no importance ?”? 

Pompey looked at his mistress, who was much 
disconcerted to recollect that they had none. In 
fact, the Mayfields had only heard of finger-glasses. 
The squire, however, called Pompey to him, and 
after a few words of consultation, Pompey went 
out, and presently returned with a blue glass sugar- 
bowl filled with water, which he sat before the 
countess. ‘To the great disgust of the ‘uninitiated 
part of the company, she took two or three mouth- 
fuls of the water, rinsed her mouth very audibly, 
and then spirted the liquid back again into the 
bowl, finishing by dipping in her fingers and 
wiping them with her napkin. Luckily the Blox- 
hams were not up to finger-glasses. 

_ Day after day passed on. The countess stayed, 
and the Bloxhams stayed—all of them disagreeable 
and annoying in their various ways. The friends 
and neighbours of the Mayfield family liked these 
intruding strangers so little, that only in a very few 
instances did they tender to them the civility of 
an invitation to tea. The cool assurance with 
which during five weeks the whole party persisted 
in billeting themselves on the Mayfields, became 
every day more irksome. All the Mayfields agreed 
that their shameless and troublesome guests de- 
served no quarter, and that it would be perfectly 
justifiable to send them away. But Mrs. Mayfield 
could not resolve to consent to their dismissal; still 
hoping that, in time, they would go off them- 
selves. 

As may be supposed, the Britishers (as they 
were called by the servants) became an almost 
perpetual theme of discussion in the kitchen, where 
their proceedings at table were often caricatured ; 
each Ethiopian taking a part and mimicking them 
all round. In these performances Pompey enacted 
Bloxham; Binkey, the cook, was Mrs. Bloxham; 
Rose took the countess, and a smart boy, named 
Varlo, assumed, with much unction, the character 
of Horne Tooke. ‘The maid Molly having, by 
accident, witnessed one of these exhibitions, and 
declared it ‘‘ fun alive,”? and ‘‘as good as a play,” 
only ‘‘not half bad enough,” was from that 
time considered ‘‘no stranger.”? So all manner 
of jokes at the expense of her employers were 
freely carried on before her face; Molly as freely 
joining in them, to the best of her ability, which 
was not much. Nevertheless, when she returned 
ap stairs, she did not fail, confidentially, to com- 
municate all these things to her mistress, who was, 
of course, much incensed. But Bloxham had 


little difficulty in convincing his wife that their best 
policy was to pass over in silence these disrespect- 


ful doings of the kitchen-people, and on no con- 
sideration to act upon them in any way whatever. 

One fine summer-like afternoon, when the Eng- 
lish chanced to be all out, some riding in the 
coachee driven by Pompey, and some strolling 
about the farthest apple-orchard, the chief members 
of the Mayfield family, as they sat in the porch, 
were talking on the subject that was naturally up- 
permost in their minds; while Tommy Tring, from 
his seat on the door-step, joined, as usual, in the 
conversation. 

‘*Well’*—said he—‘‘’tis a long lane that has 
no turning—but this lane seems likely to go 
straight on forever. I thought when that Wanglom 
woman joined them, there was some hopes, be- 
cause when things come to the worst they must 
mend—(and that’s the usual way)—but these things 
seem to stay at the worst always. 
it’s no secret that the whole neighbourhood cries 


Now, scuire, 


shame upon you for keeping these people in your 
house, and letting them impose on you in this 
Nobody can’t understand why you bear 
nough to be 
If you 
was in your second childhood, it might be some 


fashion. 
with them; ’specially as you an’t old ¢ 
in your dotage, nor little Patty neither. 


excuse. I should not wonder if it hurts your elec- 
tion, when you stand for congress next year. Be- 
side the foolishness of the. thing, something may 
be made out of your harbouring the enemy, and 
giving them free quarters so long.” 

‘*T confess’—said the squire—‘‘ it would be 
very desirable to get rid of these people.” 

‘If we could only devise some ‘delicate way of 
doing it”»—observed his wife. 

** Delicate way !’—exclaimed Tommy. ‘‘ We 
need not have a golden pen to write upon dirt. I 
only wish it was left to me.”’ 

‘Or me’’—said Morris Mayfield. 

‘*T°d soon start them’’— pursued Tommy. 

‘*So would I’°—said Morris—‘‘ and without the 


least ceremony.°’ 

‘* No—no”’—resumed Tommy Tring—‘‘I could 
do it best. It would be nutsto me. I'd dispose 
of them all in short order.” ’ 

‘*T should like to help you’’—said Morris. 

‘*No—no. ‘Too many cooks spile the broth. 
Besides, your young blood is quite too fiery. 


When I despise people very bad, (such as are a 
step below anger, ) I can keep myself as cool as a 
cowcumber. Folks that are naught is never in 
danger from me.” 

‘It would be well if every one had that feeling, 
Tommy”—said Mrs. Mayfield. 

‘** To think’?—proceeded Tommy Tring—‘‘ only 
to think, before they came, of my being cautioned, 
and put on my best behaviour, (such behaviour as 
never was expected of me before, ) and fold not to 
venture a word about the battle of Brandywine, 
where I fout for congress under Washington and 
La Fayette.. To think that one should be required 
to keep in, and watch one’s natural words for such 
trash as they. Set them up, indeed, the wagabone 
beggars! The only satisfaction I ever get, is 
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when I hear that sharp-faced brat of their own, 
that Horne Tooke, as they call him, (and I am 
sure that’s no Christian name,) when I hear him 
giving them the digs all the time, and sassing them 
as they desarve.”’ 

‘*For shame—for shame, Tommy Tring !”— 
exclaimed Mrs. Mayfield. ‘‘ How can you talk 
so ?”? 

** Well””—answered Tommy—‘‘I don’t say it’s 
right in him to doit. I’m no upholder of impu- 
dent boys. For instance, it would not be at all 
right for Morris Mayfield here to be always sassing 
the squire and little Patty; and there’s no danger 
of his doing so, ever. But as to these foreigners, 
who cares? It’s all among themselves. Why did 
they bring up the fellow in such a foolish way, 
sparing the rod and spiling the child, so that now 
they’re every one afeard of him. No—no; people 
that’s fathers and mothers must brew as they 
bake.” 

‘*I wish, indeed, I could devise any feasible 
means of expediting their removal’’—said Mr. 
Mayfield. 

‘*'There’s no need of studying and pondering 
about it”—answered Tommy. ‘‘ Why not speak 
out plain, and tell them, right up and down, slam 
bang, that they’ve stayed here quite long enough, 
and are not at all agreeable; and it’s high time for 
them to pull up stakes and clear out.’’ 

‘* No—no”—exclaimed Mrs. Mayfield—‘‘ that 
will never do. I cannot possibly consent to having 
visitors ordered out of my house.” 

‘What! not when they bolt in and stay for 
ever ?’’—replied Tommy—*‘ and have brass enough 
to invite their friends besides, as if they were set- 
tled in a home of their own? ‘That Wanglom 
woman is the greatest dose I ever saw in my life. 
She’s more sickening than all the rest put together, 
and that’s saying a great deal.” 

‘‘Tt is true”—said Mr. Mayfield, turning to his 
wife—‘‘ that I was at first somewhat amused with 
her absurdities; but the unvarying sameness of her 
folly soon made it very irksome.’’ 

‘““To be sure”’—said Tommy Tring—‘‘ that’s 
always the case with foolishness that has no sense 
in it. Well, squire, what say you? Shall I take 
this consarn upon myself? Just trust the whole 
business to me, and let nobody else put in no oars, 
and I’ll engage to rid the house of these varmint in 
less than no time. I’ve thought of a way. All I 
want is a clear field, and no favour. But keep 
aloof all of you, and don’t ax no questions about 
the why and the wherefore; and you’ll thank me 
for it the longest day you have to live.” 

“Well, my dear Patty’’—said Mr. Mayfield, 
smiling—‘‘ what do you say? Shall we entrust 
this enterprise to Tommy Tring, and give him 
carte blanche?’ 

‘*What’s that?”—said Tommy; then, after a 
pause of consideration—** No, I don’t think either 
of the carts will be wanted; but if there is, the 
blue one is biggest. Any how, if [ contract to get 
them off, you may be sure I’ll make them go.” 





AND MAYFIELDS. 
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“‘Im afraid, Tommy’”—said Mrs. Mayfield— 
‘* if this is confided to you, you will say something 
shocking, or do something dreadful.’’ 

** None of my sayings ever was a bit shocking” 
—replied Tommy—‘‘and I never did a dreadful 
thing in my life, except when killing and wounding 
the British in open battle. And there was nothing 
dreadful in that, for it was right and proper, and 
the only way to get our liberty.” 

‘*T hope you are not going to talk so to these 
people ??*—said Mrs. Mayfield. 

‘* Don’t they deserve it ?””—answered Tommy. 
‘*They ought to be made to hear of every fight 
from Bunker Hili to Yorktown. But that will never 
get them off. ‘They’re not the sort to be aflronted 
out of the house by nothing of that kind; they’re 
battle-proof. They know too well on which side 
their bread’s buttered. But just say the word, and 
let me follow out my plan, without axing me no 
questions, and I’|l engage to start them easy.” 

Really, dear Paity’—said the squire—‘‘I am 
much inclined to consent to this scheme of 'l!ommy 
Tring’s, whatever it may be. If not successful, 
we can, after all, try some other way as a last 
resort.’’ 

“*Tt won’t fail, no how’—said Tommy—‘ if 
I’m only let alone in it. At least it can’t fail with 
such as them. With better folks, may be it might, 
and I dare say it would. I promise you to use no 
force.’? 

‘*Dear mother”—said Fanny Mayfield—‘‘ do 
let Tommy Tring take his course with these peo- 
ple. it may, at Jeast, afferd us a little diversion, 
after all we have suffered.’ 

‘* Your share of the fun won’t come on till it’s 
all over’,—said Tommy. ‘‘ And then, if things 
goes right, what a laugh we’ll have. But, re- 
member, nobody’s to ax no questions as to my 
purposes. I won’t consent to be pumped, because 
pumping will put me all wreng. If you do, Pil 
quit acting, and leave the enemy on your hands; 
and then there’ll be no way of getting rid of them 
but to set the house on fire and let them all run 
out.’’ 

‘If the house was burnt down”—said Morris— 

‘*they’d stay and live with us in the barn.” 
‘l'o be sure they would”—observed ‘Tommy— 
**and move into the new house with you afier it 
was built. But my way will put a stop to all such 
dangers. And it is a very mild one—not a hair of 
their heads need be hurt.’’ 

To be brief, the business of expediting the de- 
parture of these unconscionable guests was at last 
confided to Tommy Tring, who rubbed his hands 
in ecstacy at the thought of being allowed to pro- 
secute his mysterious plot. 

‘* Now”—said he—‘‘ I’m on pins and needles 
till I begin my operations. And here the enemy 
is just coming in sight. I see some of the young 
fry strolling home from the big apple-orchard, and 
the rest poking their heads out of the coachee as it 
That object waving 


“sé 


turns the mill-dam corner. 
about on the back seat must be the Wanglom 
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woman. So all of you go into the house, or some- 
where, and leave them to me by myself. And, 
mind now—honour bright—no peeping nor listen- 
ing. If you do you'll put mé out.” 

Obedient to Tommy’s command, the Mayfields 
left the porch, Morris and his father laughing, 
Fanny smiling, and Mrs. Mayfield looking appre- 
hensive. The younger children had not been pre- 
sent at this conference. 

The coachee now put out its load; and before 
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Pompey drove the vehicle back to the stable, 
Tommy Tring stepped up, and took an opportunity 
of whispering to him—*‘‘ Pomp, don’t be out of the 
way. After you’ve put up the coach, just come 
and hide yourself behind that thick grape-vine by 
the lower end of the porch, and you’ll hear some- 
thing worth while. Great things is going to 
happen.”? 


(To be continued.) 





THE PILGRIM. 


BY MISS H. 


I’ve a dreary land to journey through, 
And a weary way my feet pursue; 
But I've a glorious home in view; 

To the palace of my king I go: 
My dearest friend hath entered there, 
Among its mansions to prepare 
A place for me, if well I bear 

This burden, and the cross, below. 


Here are shadowy shapes and dazzling dreams, 
*Mid the with’ring flowers and failing streams,— 
And light that false and fitful gleams 

Through the mist and clouds to mock the eye. 
The poison wafted on the breeze, 
With languor all the frame will seize, 
When he who sets him down for ease 

Will sleep, and he who sleeps must die! 


But to that bright land of love I go, 
With the fountain clear of ceaseless flow, 
Where Sharon’s rose and lily grow, 

And the balm of life perfumes the air; 


F. GOULD. 


While drop no tears—no grave is seen 
To mar the fields of living green ; 
No storms obscure the sky serene ; 

No piercing thorn can wound me there. 


When I’ve reached my King and Father’s door, 
I shall hunger, thirst and toil no more ; 
This frail old pilgrim garb I wore 

Will be changed for raiment white as snow : 
Through pearly gate and golden street 
Shall pass my now poor, aching feet, 
A pure and shining throng to meet: 

The Prince of Peace hath told me so! 


Now I'll gird me up, nor faint nor fear, 
When the darksome, shadowy vale is near, 
For He, I know, will there appear, 

W ith his rod and staff to comfort me: 
The beaming glory of my Guide 
Will light me to the other side— 
And I shall live, since He hath died 

From Death’s stern power to set me free. 


IA IDI 
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BY J. ROSS DIX. 


HE mingled not with the glorious slain, 
Where clarion peals were sounding. 
And banners waved o’er a blood-red plain 
Where warrior and steed were bounding; 
He found no grave on a foreign strand, 
With tall palms waving o’er him,.— 
But he sank to rest in his own dear land, 
Where the friends whom he loved deplore him. 


Heard ye the sound of the muffled drum, 
And of footsteps slowly falling, 


With notes that at intervals sadly come 
Over the ear like a mournful calling? 


They have laid on his bier the sword and shield 
Which he wore in the hour of danger, 

When he bravely stood on the battle field 
To repel the invading stranger. 


Oh! unforgotten the valiant dead 
Shall long be the theme of story; 
Whether he sank on a lingering bed, 
Or died on the field of glory; 
Little it recks, for the hand of Fame 
Hath a wreath of honour entwined him, 
And remembered long is the warrior’s name 
In the hearts which are left behind him. 
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BY MISS MARY ORME. 


OPHIA, I thought you 
knew more of the proprie- 
ties of life. ‘There are cer- 
tain things every 
young lady should know are 
improper—immoral, indeed. 
When we were at Niagara, 
it was quite another thing 
for you to take young Ains- 


which 


lie for an attendant—for, of 


course, I never considered him any thing more; 
but here at your home, in Montreal, for you to per- 
sist in walking in public with him, I consider a 
decided immorality.” 

‘*Do, mother,” said Sophia Wilton, ‘‘ explain 
what you mean by an immorality.” 

‘* Certainly ; and if you have any right percep- 
tion, you will see the force of what I say. For a 
young lady to appear in public with a young man 
whose position and circumstances forbid that she 
should ever marry him, thus giving people occa- 
sion to talk, and’ besides raising false hopes in him, 
is what I consider an immorality.” 

‘** But why should I not think of marriage with 
Charles Ainslie ?”’ said Sophia, lightly, and not at 
all as if she cared for the young man. Careless 
as was the answer, fire flashed from the eyes of her 
mother. 

“* Marriage with young Ainslie ! 
Sophia? Has it come to this, with all our care 
and expense in your education, that you are dis- 
posed to sacrifice yourself to a wandering painter?” 
And she drew a picture of a very elevated room, 


Are you mad, 


occupied by a lean, vulture-looking man, with easel 
and other appliances of his art; a faded, miserable 
woman, clad in wretched garments, (she well knew 


her daughter’s taste,) squalling, squalid children, 
finished the sketch, which, in justice to Mrs. Wil- 
ton, we must confess was a chef d’ouvre. 

Sophia turned pale, breathed quickly, and tore a 
geranium in pieces. At length she raised her 
beautiful head, tossed back her sunny curls, and 
said—‘* But why get Ainslie to paint my picture ?”’ 

** Not to give him an opportunity to fall in love 
with you and seduce you from your duty to your 
parents, yourself and society, but because Edward 
Montague desired it—and you know Mr. Mon- 
tague’s worth.”’ 

** L.know he is worth a hundred thousand dol- 
lars.”’ 

** And bears an excellent character,’’ said Mrs. 
Ww. 

‘*So may any one,” said Sophia, ‘‘ who goes to 
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church, and is able to pay for private apartments 
to drink and gamble in.” 

** More of Ainslie’s slanders,”’ said Mrs. Wilton, 
with bitterness. 

‘*T never heard Ainslie mention Edward Mon- 
tague. You know brother William is always en- 
tertaining us with how many bottles of wine they 
drank at Montague’s, and what a run of luck 
Montague had,” &c., &c. Now I think things 
are very unequally apportioned in this world. 
Here is Gilbert Ainslie, one of the best fellows in 
existence, every body says, ard not a penny to help 
him along. He falls in love with pretty me,”’ 
(and the fair girl glanced at her mirror with much 
admiration). ‘‘ Well, what is the consequence ? 
Why, it is decidedly immoral for me to marry him, 
if I love him ever so much, because suicide is very 
immoral—and to marry a poor ertist is certainly 
suicide. Now, here is Montague; he is young, 
handsome, and wins golden opinions, because he 
can pay for them with his father’s fortune or mark- 
ed cards. I am in the marriage market. Mon- 
tague is rich enough to buy me, and it is very 
moral and reputable for me to give him my hand. 
Oh, mamma, I had a heart once, but I believe I 
have none now, and yet I am only twenty-two!” 
and the poor girl burst into tears, thus showing 
that she was not wholly heartless. 

Oh, if the customs of society had left any re- 
mains of humanity in Mrs. Wilton’s heart, how 
might she have moulded her daughter to good, 
even as she sought to mould her to evil! Mrs. 
Wilton had been a beauty, and had been trained 
by a managing mother to make her fortune by a 
mercenary marriage. What more need we say of 
her? 

It is thought by some persons who have great 
respect for humanity, that every woman, pretty or 
ugly, has at some time in her life a heart. Ac- 
cording to these humane philosophers, Mrs. Wilton 
had at one time possessed one; but their hypothe- 
sis is the only evidence we have of the fact. One 
thing is certain, had this appendage of the human 
form divine been voted obsolete or unnecessary by 
the fashionable world, Mrs. W. would have cheer- 
fully relinquished all claim to the article. How- 
ever, as it was very fashionable just now to be very 
moral and sentimeutal, Mrs. Wilton preached mo- 
rality constantly to Sophia, and overflowed with 
love and kisses for a shaggy little fright of a Por- 
tuguese lap dog, who wore a blue ribbon round his 
neck, and was gouty from consuming as many 
luxuries as would have sustained two or three poor 
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children, had their cost been expended for bread. 
What an occasion of good or evil is wealth, ac- 
cording as he who possesses it is good or evil. 

. * . - . = ~ * * 

Long and earnestly did the impassioned lover of 
art and nature gaze on his work. How he drank 
in again all the beauties that he had transferred to 
his canvas. ‘‘ There is nothing half so sweet in 
life as love’s young dream,”’ except it be the bless- 
ed reality of sober, waking certainty. But, oh 
‘*the path of fire to brain and heart’’ that this 
young enthusiast must tread before earth shall be 
other to him than the burning desert of Zahara ! 

Edward Ainslie, we can pity thee, and prophesy 
for thee that thou wilt live to outlive all things but 
death. Alas, this is all we can do for thee. We 
cannot give peace in this troubled hour. 
Nothing now will satisfy thee but the hand and 
heart of Sophia Wilton, and thou art sure she has 
a heart, though she is very doubtful of the fact, 
and believe me she knows best. Did mortals only 
know for what they pray when they are tossed on 
the wild waves of passion, and not comforted, they 
would exclaim, with fearful earnestness, ‘‘ Lord, 
save me from myself!’? The beautiful, because 
Heavenly prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be done,’ would 
oftener tremble on human lips. But the rough 
pathway of life must be trodden——— 

Young Ainslie sat long, gazing intently on his 
picture. All of beauty and of grace seemed em- 
bodied in it—all of goodness seemed revealed by 
it. So entirely abstracted was he from all things 
around him, that he was not aware that the fair 
counterpart of his picture was leaning over his 
chair. Her low murmurs of admiration awoke 
him from his reverie, and he took her hand in his, 
as if words would have profaned their meeting. 
Not so Sophia. She chattered of her own bright 
eyes and fair hair, as seen in the picture. She told 
him of the princely remuneration he’ would have 
for his work—‘‘ for,”? said she, (and a tell-tale 
blush mounted to her forehead), ‘‘ William’s friend, 
Montague, insists on paying you for the picture.” 

There needed no word more. The lightning 
had styuck on the heart of Ainslie, and its scorch- 
ing flame gave light enough to reveal Montague 
as the lover of his idol. The light talk of Sophia 
could not rouse him; he was very pale and very 
quiet. She praised his curls, and run her fair 
fingers through them, and imvited him to call and 
see her. Ainslie was a man of much decision of 
character. He determined sometimes quickly, 
seldom too much so, however, and then he acted 
upon his determination. At once he roused him- 
self, and said to Sophia—‘‘ It is tame that we un- 
derstand each other. I have offered you, my heart. 
You have accepted it, and now you talk of Edward 
Montague being allowed to pay me for your pic- 
ture.”’ 

There was a concentrated bitterness in the man- 
ner of Ainslie that would have been terrible to a 
loving being, but Sophia had been blasted by an 
education that makes reputation character, and 


thee 
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mode morality ; and she answered lightly enough 
—‘‘ Don’t go off in heroics. Heroics in a gentle- 
man are quite as unbecoming as hysterics in a lady. 
One thing you may be sure of—no person has 
more of my love than Gilbert Ainslie; but mamma 
says it is immoral to marry a poor man—and Ed- 
ward Montague has a very respectable and, for 
aught I know, moral fortune.” 

Gilbert Ainslie looked on Sophia with a strange 
stupefaction in his manner; he was benumbed by 
the shock her words gave him. ‘Too soon must 
he awake to ask—*‘‘ Is this the creature of my 
dreams ?”? 

At Niagara, the year previous, Sophia had made 
Ainslie’s acquaintance, when the kindly influences 
of nature were upon her spirit, and she had loved 
him so much, that for a brief period she was ele- 
vated out of her selfishness. But she had returned 
to fashionable society, where the dazzling bright- 
ness of wealth and fashion had so blinded her that 
she had no perception of the good and the true, and 
she had no kind helper to take her by the hand and 
lead her in the right way. The blind led the blind. 

That evening a brilliant party graced the elegant 
parlours of Mr. Wilton, whose property was mostly 
in appearance ; hence there was an elegant extra- 
vagance and an ominous ostentation to those who 
read the handwriting of fashionable life. Sophia 
presided at the harp and the piano, and every 
where, with the most bewitching grace. Mon 
tague leaned over her enchanted. Had he not a 
right? Those diamonds that glittered-in her hair 
and flashed their liquid lustre on her pearly neck 
and hands, told that he had. 

What may not be purchased in this world? I 
will tell you, reader :—the priceless riches of aflec- 
tion. All of heart that was left to Sophia was at 
this moment the unbought possession of Gilbert 
Ainslie. 

Oh woman! woman! what a lot is thine! Te 
be rich, respectable, moral in the eyes of the world, 
when thou art bankrupt in soul, thy affections 
blotted out, or living to blast thee with anguish 
and crime! Is it wonderful that thy babes grow 
to be evil and frivolous, and unhappy as thyself ? 

. * = - * * + - * 


Years have gone by, and they have brought 
what years ever bring—sorrow and sadness and 


death—peace, happiness and life. 

Montague married Sophia Wilton, and a week 
after his marriage found that he had made a mis- 
take more terrible than any other in the compase 
of human errors, and_one that can never be cer- 
rected. Sophia, had made no mistake—she had 
made a bargain. She lived:to become the mother 
of an idiot child—to see Montague a bankrupt and 
a suicide. She died in an obscure village in New 
England, and no friend followed. her to the grave. 
Her child was sought out and supported by the 
bounty of Gilbert Ainslie, till at the age of twelve 
years death put a period to its misery. 

But Ainslie—what has been his lot? Time is a 
mighty teacher, and time has taught the enthusi 
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astic Ainslie that he never loved Sophia Montague, 
but that he loved an idea which he cheated himself 
into believing was incarnated in Sophia Wilton. 
But this discovery did not hinder him from taking 
a tender interest in her fortunes and caring for her 
wretched child. Indeed, it may be said that Ains- 
lie always loved what Sophia Wilton might have 
become under more kindly influences. 

The ardent soul of the painter urged him on; 
he was mightier than poverty—than all adverse 
circumstances. So is the great soul ever ;—such 
will conquer or die, and dying conquer. He had 
been to Italy; he had laboured diligently and 
quietly in all the drudgery of art, occasionally 
rewarded by glimpses of its glory. He had found 
that the true penance for all heartaches is a wise 
and loveful activity. He had cherished his ideal 
in his heart, and he had said—when I find that 
ideal incarnated she is mine. And he did not de- 
spair of finding what he sought. How many have 
given up in despair of finding their ideal of beauty 
and goodness, and have chained themselves to 
dulness or antagonism just in season to miss the 
heaven they sought. But where think you he 
found the never-fading flower, that should bloom 
forever in his bosom? It was on the banks of our 
own silvery Hudson, where you would, perhaps, 
have never looked for such beauty, grace and good- 
ness. She was the daughter of an English gentle- 
man who had seen rough fortunes, and chose to 
try to better them, not by going to the West to be 
** jolly,”? like Mark Tapley, but by living contented 
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; on a beautiful little farm on the banks of this glo- 
} rious river. 

Ainslie was traveling and sketching when he 
first saw Mary Mary—it was his favourite 
name. I hardly ever saw any one who did not 
love this name. A sweet poetess has said—‘‘ I 
begin to think that, as of old, the Marys are ever 
nearest the Lord.’? Bless her for her thought. I 
see Mary Carlton now as she first met the gaze of 
Ainslie, with her broad-brimmed Leghorn, trim- 
med with blue ribbon and wild flowers, a tame 
pigeon on her shoulder, and her white muslin apron 
filled with flowers of every hue, from hill and vale 
and river’s brink. 

How he made her acquaintance and found her 
all and more than his wildest dream of hope ever 
pictured, I may not tell now. One thing I may 
tell, and, oh, may it sink deep in the hearts of the 
thoughtless, the mercenary, the slaves of passion. 
Mary Carlton was the child of love; the deep 
marriage love of her parents was incarnated in her. 
No discord at home blighted her young nature. 
Simple right doing was the moral lesson her pa- 
rents taught her. Her heart was full of love. The 
world was beautiful to her, because her nature was 
beautiful, and all the beauty of Mary’s spirit rested 
an overwhelming heaven upon the heart of Gilbert 
Ainslie. 

The sweet Mary is his wife, and how truly 
thankful he is that his most agonizing prayer was 
not granted him. 
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A RECALL. 


BY MARY E. LEE. 


Comes home! ah, vainly do I seek 
My absent sister dear, 

To hush the sad and selfish wish 
i would not have thee hear; 

But like the harp’s unbidden notes 
When breezes o’er it roam, 

So my lone spirit, touched by grief, 
Will sigh aloud, “ come home.” 


Come home! I miss thee from my side 
In every varied hour ; 

And, though I struggle, tears will gush 
In many a sudden shower; 

Till when, at eventide, I tread 
Our chamber’s pleasant bound, 

And feel thee wanting—ah! the spot 
Seems almost haunted ground. 


Come home! thine absence casts a blight 
O'er every loved employ,— 

Books, pencil, flowers, the needle’s play— 
They wake in me no joy; 

But dewy morning’s earliest prayer, 
And evening’s latest sigh, 

Still win from my o’erburdened heart 
The same unceasing cry. 


Come home ! amid the festal scene, 
Where friends and kindred meet, 

Though welcome words are on my lips, 
An under-pulse will beat; 

And e’en while pleasure’s cup goes round, 
Heaped high with sparkling foam, 

One bitter drop spoils all its sweets— 
That thou art far from home. 


Beloved! come home! full well I know 
That kind and watchful eyes 

Read every wish of thy young heart 
Ere yet those wishes rise ; 

But where can feeling’s clustering flowers 
Disclose such brilliant hue, 

Or shed such perfume as amid 

} The household circle true. 


Come home! these Summer days4o me 
Are e’en as Winter drear; 

For how can I their charms enjoy, 
I am so lonely here? 

My heart hath spread a dark eclipse 
Over nature's wide-spread dome ; 

And ah' the sun will ne’er shine out 
Till thou, beloved! com'st home. 

















WARLIKE ADVENTURES OF A PEACEFUL 


FROM THE 


MAN. 


GERMAN. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
NINE-AND-THIRTY YEARS OF AGE. 


T was in the year 18—, and 
while residing in the garret 
of a house in Berlin, that I 
was awakened on one Sun- 
day morning by the ringing 
of the church bells, and on 
collecting my drowsy senses, 
I felt a cold shudder pass 
over me on recalling to mind 
that this was my thirty-ninth 
looks with 





The 


eagerness to the freedom of twenty-one—for ere 


birthday. youth of nineteen 
that period his whole existence seems narrow and 
unripe ; nine-and-twenty moves on with a thought- 
ful mien to thirty, for then all the spangles and 
glitter of life are probably worn off; but worst of 
all is it to enter on one’s fortieth year, unblest with 
lucrative employment or a beloved helpmate. Such 
a fate was mine, though certainly none of my own 
making; and I, therefore, determined, that so long 
as I was a member of the order of bachelors, it 
“was unnecessary to acknowledge beyond nine-and- 
thirty. With this desperate resolve, I arose, and 
selected my Sunday attire with some care, although 
my soul was oppressed with bitter sorrow. Thirty- 
nine, and yet only a poor theological student, un- 
married, without a prospect of any lucrative situ- 
ation—for I had not yet been even able to attain 
the arduous station of teacher in a public school. 
To what purpose all my hoarded knowledge, my 
thirty years’ patient study, my exemplary conduct 
through life? I had neither relatives nor patrons ; 
day after day I was hastening from street to street, 
giving private lessons to enable me to support my 
sad and friendless existence; and in my leisure 
hours, I was compelled to turn author, made alma- 
nacks, and contributed to numerous petty journals. 
Ah, it was hard work, when booksellers paid me 
in copper coin for the pictured paradise of my muse, 
while others, who had not laboured half so hard as 
myself, were rejoicing in a golden harvest. Oh, 
the heavenly dreams of my youth, how had they 
all vanished! Ah, the beloved Frederica!—how 
needless was it that she should remain true, doomed 
as she was to wither like an Alpine flower in 


maiden solitude! ‘Tears gushed to my eyes with 


this last thought, and yielding to my sorrow, I wept } 
like a very child. 
VOL. xxx.—14 


Frederica had been for eight years my promised 
bride. 
being the daughter of a counsellor of Berlin, who 
died shortly after becoming a bankrupt; and as her 
mother’s circumstances were too humble to allow 
her daughter to reside with her, the dutiful maiden, 
in her anxiety to assist her needy parent, obtained 
a place as domestic in a family, where, although 
treated with the greatest kindness, she still felt 
her depressed condition. 


She wag poor as myself in worldly wealth, 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
THE LETTER. 


Waite yielding to these mournful reflecvions, 
during the operation of dressing, a tap was heard 
at my door, and the letter-carrier entered and 
handed me a huge package, for which he charged 
five pence, a large amount from the purse of a poor 
student. ‘Throwing myself into a chair, I gazed 
for some minutes on the unknown superscription, 
examined the seal, and peeped into the folds of the 
letter, as well to repress my ungovernable curiosity 
as, perhaps, to give full play to the delicious hope 
which its contents were probably doomed to over- 
throw. whether I should 
immediately open it or delay the perusal until 
the next day—for one must acknowledge that a 
man is apt to be superstitious when suflering be- 


‘The question was, 


neath a succession of misfortunes, and it seemed 
tu me that the reception of bad tidings on my 
birthday would throw a dark shadow over the whole 
succeeding year. At length, defying fate and ba- 
nishing fear, I equipped trembling doubt with the 
armour of valiant resolution, and breaking the seal, 
read on until my eyes were blinded with tears. 
Then laying the letter aside, I made an effort to 
recover myself, read it once more, and falling on 
my knees, poured out a torrent of gratitude to my 
Heavenly Benefactor for a most unexpected bless- 
ing. ‘The above-mentioned letter was from my 
most influential friend, a merchant of Frankfort, 
in whose family I had formerly resided as tutor. 
By chance, or rather, I should say, through the 
interest of this kind friend—for there is no such 
thing as chance in God’s world—I now received 
the appointment of curate to the patrimonial estate 
of Count C——, with a salary of seven hundred 
florins, the use of house, garden, firewood, and, 
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furthermore, the hope of becoming the instructor 
of his sons, should a personal interview prepossess 
him in my favour; and this interview, as I was 
advised by my Frankfort friend, might take place 
on the 19th of October, when the count would 
await my appearance in Magdeburg. 

And now behold me, most unexpectedly, at the 
summit of Hastily 
finishing my toilet, I thrust the packet in my 
pocket, and went, or rather flew, to impart the 
joyful tidings to my beloved Frederica, whom, by 
good luck, [ found unoccupied, her mistress being 
at church. 

Frederica started back in alarm as she observed 
my breathless agitation, the glowing hue of my 


my twenty years’ desire. 


usually pale cheek, and the strange excitement of 


my demeanour, till, when I seized her wildly in 
my arms and pressed her hand against my burning 
brow, she cried aloud—‘‘ Ah, tell me, what mis- 
fortune has happened? What new disappointment 
has come to crush your already bruised heart?” 

Ah, Frederica,’ exclaimed I, ‘‘I am so in- 
ured to misfortune, that I have even learned to 
meet it with smiles; but joy is an unexpected 
cuest, and finds me all unarmed.”? 

‘* Joy!—joy did you say, doctor ?’’ repeated the 
astonished maiden, (I had received from the uni- 
versity the degree of Doctor of Philosophy,) and 
she looked eagerly for a reply. 

‘*Do you remember that happy night in the 
garden of Sans Souci, Frederica ?—when, beneath 
the starry heavens, with but one Eye watching 
over us, we plighted our vows of love and fidelity 
—vows that, for nine long yedrs, we have pre- 
served hopelessly yet steadfastly. And now, wilt 
thou be mine, Frederica, since my fate has sud- 
denly brightened?’ It was my first thou, and I 
whispered it timidly. ‘‘ A pleasant home awaits 
us; a lovely garden; a Wilt thou share 
my happiness, dearest??? And drawing out the 
letter, | added—‘‘ See, here is an appointment 
, and I am chosen curate to his 





from Count C 
estates.’’ 

Frederica took the letter, and as she read the 
contents, a stream of joyful surprise ran over every 
feature, till, laying her hand in mine, she looked 
up in my face with a beaming blush, and pearly 
tears rolled down her cheek as she replied—‘‘[ 
will go with thee wherever thou wilt, Ferdinand,” 
and then sank sobbing on my breast. 

The holy angels were hardly happier than we 
during those first moments of delicious silence, 
till, tearing herself from my embrace, the pious 
maiden clasped her hands in grateful praise to 
Heaven; and then, turning on me her streaming 
yet joyful eyes, she softly murmured—‘‘ Is it, in- 
deed, true? Is it not a dream, Ferdinand? Show 
me the letter once more; I have forgotten every 
word of its contents.” 





OF A PEACEFUL MAN. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 
BETROTHAL AND SEPARATION. 


‘* One thing I am resolved on, dearest,’’ con- 
tinued I, *‘ and that is, that I will not even enter 
the door of my parsonage until I am married. 
What time would I have for all the little domestic 
arrangements that are so necessary to a housekeep- 
ing establishment, amid the first agitating cares of 
my holy office? How could I determine which 
should be the sitting-room, the study, the store- 
house? Ah, Frederica, you must arrange all that ; 
you must make the strange house look to me like 
a friendly homestead. Only take care, friend, to 
choose my study where a window opens on your 
flower-garden, for in the spring I shall have to 
watch that you do your task faithfully among the 
plants while I am at my sermon.”? 

Frederica blushed and turned laughingly away, as 
though she would not hear of such unseemly haste ; 
but she soon began to talk of new window curtains, 
and how the garden must be re-arranged, and how 
her dear mother must come to live with us, and 
whether it would not be cheapest and best to buy 
all our furniture at Frankfort, with numerous other 
hints regarding kitchen and cellar, in all of which 
I heartily concurred. 

Under present happy circumstances, 
plan seemed to enter immediately on every ar- 
rangement; to afford Frederica’s mistress due no- 
tice of her removal; to advise my landlady and 
pupils of the same on my part; and, pleasantest of 
all, to have the matrimonial bans published from 
the pulpit on the following Sabbath. All these 
things proceeded in proper form; presents and 
I was 


my best 


good wishes poured in from every quarter. 
richer in this world’s wealth than I had ever been; 
and, furthermore, the father of one of my pupils 
kindly offered me the use of his traveling-carriage 
for the journey—an offer which I did not refuse. 
I took care to provide myself with the necessary 
passports, for it was a stormy period, war and the 
rumour of war being everywhere talked of, and 
our king even then at the head of his army at 
Thiringen, awaiting the approach of the yet vic- 
torious Napoleon, though the general opinion was 
that, in the next fortnight, the French would be 
driven back over the Rhine by my brave coun- 
trymen. In fact, by way of speculation, ‘I had 
already, in the seclusion of my quiet garret, pre- 
pared twenty-five songs of war and victory, which 
were so arranged as to suit the issue of many ex- 
pected conflicts, the names of the heroes and bat- 
tle-fields only being omitted. For these produc- 
tions, I had hoped to receive a liberal compensation 
from the Berlin booksellers, and thinking now that 
I might dispose of them to yet greater advantage 
at Magdeburg, I determined to carry them with 
me. On the 14th of October, the very day of the 
defeat of the Prussian troops at Jena, I said fare- 
well to Frederica; and although my return was to 
be the summons for our immediate marriage, and 
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the future stretched in bright perspective before us, 
yet our hearts were oppressed with sadness on the 
evening of separation. While, as a doctor of phi- 
losophy, I tried to repel all weak forebodings, I 
could not, as a lover, shake off my silly fears; and 
Frederica herself, overcome by the same fancies, 
exclaimed, as she sobbed a farewell—‘‘ Ferdinand, 
dear Ferdinand, God be with you! God take care 
of you!—but, alas! I fear that we shall never 
meet again !’’ 


CUAPTER FOURTH. 
JOURNEY TO MAGDEBURG. 


On the 15th of October, I passed through the 
Brandenburg gate, bearing with me my patriotic 
songs and my patron’s appointment; and as I was 
compelled to remain for a night at Potsdam, to 
transact some nece ssary business, I turned at twi- 
light towards the garden of Sans Souci, and amid 
its beautiful shades, renewed the vow which, nine 
years previously, I had pledged to my beloved 
Frederica. On returning to the hotel, I sat up 
until midnight, busied with an epistle, in which I 
wrote out a whole Iliad of hopes and pleasant fan- 
cies, and sketched for the eye of the beloved, bright 
pictures of our home-life in the quiet parsonage, 
shut out from the noise and tumult of a vain and 
thoughtless world. ‘‘ Thou and I, dearest,”’°—it 
was thus I concluded,—*‘ will be completely blest ; 
for what need we more, even if we could draw 
heaven itself to earth. Our cottage, our garden, 
will they not seem to us the most beautiful portion 
of God’s creation, where, unenvied by others, we 
will not covet the bliss of the angels, but will live 
completely blest in ourselves.’? With these plea- 
sant fancies, I fell asleep, and my dreams were only 
a vivid continuation of my waking thoughts, until 
at length another happy day broke upon me, and I 
started up to prepare for my onward journey. Oh 
the varied dreams that crowded into that opening 
day. As I rode along, at one moment I fancied 
my first interview with the count, and how I pre- 
ht; then, 


sented myself in a most attractive lig 
again, I was leading my bride into the parsonage, 
saying, as I did so—‘‘ See, angel, here is your 
earthly domain;’ and, lastly, I seemed to stand 
for the first time in my parochial office, a wide- 
spread congregation waiting to receive instruction 
from my lips as the shepherd of their souls, till, as 
I proceeded in -ny eloquent discourse, every eye 
that gazed upon me grew blind with tears, and all 
hastened to express their delight in their new pastor, 
while my wife gave me—that sweetest of all re- 
wards—a loving kiss. 

On reaching Brandenburg, I found the inn in a 
complete tumult, and every body talking of the 
great conflicts that had taken place between Napo- 


leon and our beloved monarch. 
** And how goes it with the emperor?” I asked. 


** Oh, he is missing.” 

‘* And Marshal Lannes ?” 

** Dead.”? 

** And Davoust ?” 

** Dead.” 

‘* And Ney?” 

** Dead—all dead!” 

I could no longer restrain my delight, but thrust 
my hand into my traveling coat, and was about to 
draw out the songs of victory. An old man who 
stood near me put down his pipe, and stooping as 
if accidentally towards me, said, in a deep whisper 
—‘* Would to God it were so, but it is all false, sir. 
On the contrary, our troops have been very un- 
fortunate.”” 

My hand was stayed in its eager course; I let 
the odes wait their proper time and place, and re- 
peating, mechanically, the words, ‘* Very unfor- 
tunate,”? I gave full reins to my anxiety, and even 
asked myself, ‘‘ What if Napoleon should come 
between Frederica and myself ?”’ 

The very thought produced a violent ague-fit. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 
EVIL FOREBCDINGS. 


On the following day, as I journeyed along the 
state road, a courier passed me at full speed. He 
appeared to return from the army, and was hasten- 
ing to Berlin, but from his profound silence I au- 
gured nothing good—for joy, even when unques- 
tioned, is apt to seek for sympathy. On approach- 
ing the next village, I observed a crowd of people 
at the inn door, and drawing near, saw at the win- 
dow a troop of Prussian hussars, while saddled 
horses stood at the door. ‘‘Is there any thing 
new ?”? was my inquiry of the gaping crowd, as I 
stopped my carriage for a moment. 

‘‘ Ah, bad enough—bad enough!” cried an old 
woman; ‘‘ our king has lost every thing, and they 
say that the French will be here in an hour’s 
time !”? 

I gave little credit to the old wife’s tale, but 
anxious to inquire further, rode up to the entrance 
of the dwelling, and springing from my carriage, 
entered within. Every chamber swarmed with 
occupants; hussars, peasants, magistrates, stood 
crowding together, smoking their pipes, drinking, 
swearing and talking confusedly. One told of the 
retreat of the Prussians, another of the advance of 
the French, and a third gave an account of some 
general who was unable to ride on horseback be- 
cause of his numerous wounds, and for whom they 
were even then seeking out a conveyance in the 
neighbourhood. I was greatly excited by their 
relations, and choosing a place at one of the tables, 
I ordered a tankard of the landlord’s miserable 
beer, for the purpose of gaining intelligence from 
In about ten minutes, the hussars 


At the sudden cry of 


the soldiers. 
hurriedly left the chamber. 
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‘*they are going! they are going!’ I hurried to 
the window, and reached it just in time to see 
the troops disappear in the turn of the street, while 
my traveling-carriage went at full speed before 


them. 
‘*Stop! halt! that is my carriage!” I shouted 

from the window; but finding that my cry was of 

no avail, 1 worked my way through the crowd into 


! the troops were entirely 


the open street: but, alas! 
out of sight, and I gazed upon empty space. 


; 


‘*Do not be alarmed,” said an old man, who 
wore the badge of a magistrate; ‘‘ the general will 
soon return your carriage ; he only wishes to be 
conveyed to the next post—for he is half dead with 
his wounds, and seemed anxious to reach his estate 
as soon as possible.’ 

‘* And who is this general?’? I inquired. No 
one knew his name. ‘‘ And how far will he need 
No one could tell. 

I ran for some distance up the road, and found 


my equipage ?”? 


that it branched off in four different directions, so 
that all further search seemed fruitless ; so, trusting 
to obtain some information from the crowd, I re- 
turned to the inn, but only to find that every one 
appeared perfectly indifferent to my misfortune, and 
totally engrossed with their own near danger 
through the proximity of the French. 

‘* You must give me a protocol of this shameful 
affair,’’ | dernanded of the magistrate ; ‘‘ the whole 
village can bear witness to this act of unjust force ; 
and furthermore, write down that I shall remain 
here at the expense of the general’s purse, until 
my wagon is returned.” 

The old man readily wrote down what I required. 
I had a duplicate of the protocol drawn out, and 
placing it carefully among my patriotic songs, tried 
to wait patiently until the morrow, when I con- 
fidently expected the return of the conveyance. 
Alas, it was a hope that was destined to remain 
unrealized, for the carriage never came. By good 
luck, I had some ready money with me; but then 
the general had carried off my whole wardrobe ; 
my Berlin friend would certainly expect the value 
of his equipage ; and, worse than all, the 19th of 
October was drawing near, and the count would 
be waiting my arrival in Magdeburg. Ah! was 
not all this a heavy trial of faith for the nominated 
curate ! 
longer, but cutting a knobbed stick from the road- 


In my despair, I determined to wait no 


side, set off for a pedestrian journey; and as I 
wandered along the scented fields and by the per- 
fumed hedges, I was even able to sing in a loud, 
clear voice, some favourite stanzas of a German 
hymn. 


CHAPTER SIXTH 
THE RETURN. 


Watkine briskly along the road-side, I every 
now and then encountered straggling groups of 
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Prussian soldiers, with or without their baggage- 
wagons; and fearful of coming into collision with 
these heroes of war, I passed on in entire silence, 
till, on reaching the little village of Burg, I was 
thus accosted, in a gay and familiar tone— 

‘* Ha, doctor, is that you?—and where are you 
bound ?”” 

It proved to be a lieutenant, who had formerly 
boarded in the same house in Berlin, and whom I 
then jestingly called ‘‘Charles the Great,’’ because 
he always boasted of being a descendant from that 
monarch. 

‘*T am on my way to Magdeburg.” 

‘*Then you are journeying in vain, friend; for 
the French have already besieged it with one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men. ‘Turn back with us, 
if you will allow me to advise you. To Berlin!— 
the enemy is at our heels—all is lost. Brauns- 
chirog dead; Mollendorf a prisoner; the king no 
one knows where.”’ 

‘* But, lieutenant, I must go to Magdeburg. 

‘* What, to be run through with French bayo- 
nets? Well, a pleasant journey to you, doctor ;’’ 
and he was about hurrying on, when, just at that 
moment, two dragoons dashed by, shouting aloud, 
‘““The enemy has already crossed the Elbe at 
Wittenburg.” 

At this alarm, the troops hastened their march, 
and feeling that my onward course must be a fruit- 
less one, since I could not hope to find admittance 


” 


into a besieged city, I accepted the lieutenant’s in- 
vitation, and resigned all present hope of meeting 
with the count, all prospect of the parsonage, and, 


= 


saddest of all, my glowing visions of a speedy 
marriage. Now, in truth, I had reached the dark- 
est spot in my never over-bright lot; now, again, 
I found myself an obscure doctor of philosophy, a 
lonely bachelor, and an honest, well-intentioned, 
but most unfortunate man. 

‘* Ah,” thought I, as I slowly trudged along, 
‘*it is hard to say who has lost most by this vic- 
torious Napoleon—I or my king.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 
OUR HERO MADE CHAPLAIN. 


‘CHEER up—cheer up, poor heart! thy master 
marches beneath the banner of Charles the Great, 
and will plead for his protection as far as Berlin.’ 
This was my playful soliloquy, as I overtook the 
lieutenant, who greeted me once more with a warm 
welcome. 

“*You shall not suffer for your decision,” ex- 
claimed my commander; ‘‘I can boast of a platoon 
of Prussians as brave as any in the kingdom; and 
if we had but one cannon, we would not yield to 
two regiments of those hateful Frenchmen. And 
so, doctor, on the spot, I tender you the appoint- 
ment of chaplain to my platoon.” 

As the office seemed a suitable one, I accepted 
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it cheerfully ; and while at every village the lieu- 
tenant ordered a flourish of trumpets, and tried to 
arouse the patriotism of the lazy peasants with the 
cry of ‘‘to arms! to arms!” I formed an acquaint- 
ance with one of the sutler women, who, trudging 
along with the brandy wagon, of which she was 
the proprietor, found time to give me a minute de- 
tail of the whole plan of warfare, blamed many of 
the manceuvres of the Prussians, and threw out 
numerous hints with regard to the necessary strata- 
gems of war. Bess—for this was the name of my 
new acquaintance—closely resembled the wood- 
cuts of her namesake, Queen Bess of merry Eng- 
land, and like her was opposed to all matrimonial 
connections ; while such was her influence among 
the troops, that in every weighty discussion, she 
was allowed to take her place in council. It was 
on the fourth day of our march that Charles the 
Great called me mysteriously aside, and with a 
countenance that great 
taking, observed—‘‘ Depend upon it, doctor, war 
is the best way for making a man’s fortune. I 
have been lieutenant for eight years, but expect 
At present I command 


betokened some under- 


soon to be made general. 
two hundred men, who will probably increase to 
as many thousand by the time we reach the Oder, 
where I hope to present them to my king, yet not 
before we have achieved some chivalrous exploit.” 

** What! are we not on our way to Berlin?” I 
asked, in an alarmed tone, as I remembered the 
beloved Frederica. 

‘* No; we are proceeding direct to Mittenwalde ; 
and as the office of chaplain does not exactly seem 
to suit you, you must be made a soldier, doctor. 
A cocked hat, a sword and charger, with the rank 
of adjutant-general. What say you to that?” 

All opposition on my part was needless; and as 
there was a horse in view, which might, perhaps, 
aid me on my homeward journey, should an op- 
portunity present itself for absconding, 1 accepted 
the flattering commission; and on the same even- 
ing, our general (for so he now styled himself) 
created several new captains, lieutenants and cor- 
porals, and unfolded to the astonished troops his 
gigantic plans for the future. 

‘*Comrades,”’ cried he, and waved his arms re- 
peatedly towards them, ‘‘all is arranged. By our 
deeds we will once more recall honour to the Prus- 
sian name. The spirit of the great Frederic hovers 
around us. The trembling, bleeding fatherland 
looks to us for deliverance. And shall we yield 
to ignoble bondage? What shall be our choice— 
victory before the world, or a hateful subjection to 
the French power? Whoever is true to me, their 
general—whoever will follow me for the sake of 
his god, his king and his fatherland, let him join 
in the shout of victory or death !” 

This speech was received with great acceptance 


by our little army, and most of them lent their aid 
to the patriot cry; but a few who sighed after the 
flesh pots of Berlin, exchanged it for ‘‘ victory or 
bread.” 
Unfortunately, the sutler-woman, or, as I should 
i4* 
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rather call her, Queen Bess, had been forgotten in 
the arrangements and consultations of the previous 
evening, and, enraged by the neglect, she secretly 
vowed vengeance against us for the affront. On 
the following morning we turned out in our full 
strength. Charles the Great, with imperial bear- 
ing, rode in front, and I, mounted on a somewhat 
hard-going steed, took my place at his side, with a 
cheerful countenance, but an aching heart; for of 
the two roads which lay before us, the left led to 
Berlin, and the right—for us the path to honour 
and immortal fame—to Mittenwalde. The army 
followed in regular array, while in the rear came 
the baggage-wagons with their brandy casks, and 
attended by their owner, Queen Bess, who, how- 
ever, by way of retaliation, parted us company at 
the fork of the road, and took the direction leading 
to Berlin. 

Alas! she was not permitted to go alone ; for no 
sooner had the rear guard observed the movement 
of the wagons containing their favourite beverage, 
than, wheeling right about, they followed its course, 
and their example, acting instantly on the others, 
before we were aware, (for in our earnest discourse 
concerning intended manauvres, the general and I 
had advanced considerably,) the whole army, with 
not a single exception, had become deserters, and 
marched rapidly after the rumbling conveyance of 
the sutler woman. 

It is difficult to imagine the consternation of our 
commander, when, on looking accidentally behind, 
he discovered that his brave troops had entirely 
disappeared. Putting spurs to his horse, he gal- 
loped towards the Berlin road, and soon found the 
wagon, where 
triumphal car, 


whole corps swarming around the 
sat Bess on a brandy cask, as on a 
singing in a loud, shrill voice, some stanzas which 
were boisterously encored. 

Not Xenophon or’ Plutarch’s heroes could have 
made a more powerful harangue than did our valor- 
ous general to his disorderly troops; yet, although 
they listened with seeming deference and attention, 
the least the enchantress- 
wagon, caused them to start and show an eagerness 
to follow in its track. Indeed, I know not how 
the affair would have terminated if an appeal had 
not just then been made to their feelings in a way 
which my next chapter shall explain. 


onward movement of 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


MARCH OF THE ARMY OF CHARLES THE GREAT. 

Just then, while we were in the very heat of 
expostulation with our disloyal troops, came at full 
gallop a hussar, from the very road leading to Ber- 
lin, and saluting us with a volley of imprecations, 
abruptly inquired whither we were hastening. 

‘* To Berlin,’”? was our ready reply. 

‘*To Berlin!” he exclaimed. ‘* What would 


you there?’ The French have already entered that 
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city, and you are completely cut off. Even the 
king has retreated to West Prussia. All that can 
be done is to steal a march across the Oder.’’ 
‘*We are Prussians, sir,”? rejoined our com- 
‘and will not 
We will cut our 


mander, with haughty bearing, 
steal a passage by any route. 
way through with our good swords.” 

‘This daring resolve seemed to have some weight 
with the noisy hussar, for he stroked his black 
moustache, and approaching the commander with 


a respectful air, entered into a low discourse of 


some minutes. 

‘If you wish to join the troops which I have 
collected for the deliverance of my king, you are 
at liberty to do so,”? observed Charles the Great, 
with an air of dignity, as he bowed to the hussar 
at the conclusion of the confab; ‘‘ and in that case 


} 


I appoint you to the command of the cavalry, 
which is somewhat in advance,”’ (said cavalry 
consisted of two dragoons and four trumpeters ;) 
“but with this proviso, that all must be under my 
authority as head ;” and acknowledging the hus- 
sar’s assent, he added, in loud tones—‘* And now, 
battalions, right about! ‘The first man who looks 
towards Berlin shall be treated as a deserter and 
March !”” 


went along the narrow, muddy path of honour to- 
g 


left hanging on yonder tree. and so we 
wards Mittenwalde, no one daring even to turn 
his head towards Berlin, not through dread of the 
threatened gallows-tree, but fearful of the French, 
whose vicinity they had just learned. 

Even Bess moderated her tone of triumph, and 
moved along with us as if totally dispirited. I 
also marched with my head drooping on my breast, 
now that I heard that Napoleon had become pos- 
sessed of half of Prussia in its beautiful capital, 
Berlin; and worse yet, when I recollected that 
Frederica might, perhaps, be in his power. Ah! 
she was right when, at our parting, she exclaimed, 
** Ferdinand, dear Ferdinand, we shall never meet 
again!’? What changes had a few days brought 
about! Our army completely defeated; our king- 
dom overrun with the enemy ; my bride probably 
in the power of the most gailant and amorous na- 
tion under heaven; my patron in a besieged city ; 
my parsonage I knew not where ; and I, the peace- 
loving, quief, studious doctor of philosophy, neither 
more nor less than adjutant-general to Charles the 
Great. Sometimes, when weary with pondering 
on my fate, I gave way to fantasy, and once more 
pictured Frederica’s presence, or dreamt that I was 


quietly busied in my Berlin attic; a false step of 
my charger would arouse me suddenly to a sense of 


my novel yet most disastrous situation, and then I 
would feel perfectly provoked with myself that I 
was not hurrying on the wings of love to Berlin, 
instead of taking part in any warlike adventures. 
But again a single thought would reconcile me to 
my fate; not the certainty of Frederica’s constant 
faith, nor the prospect of a conqueror’s trophies, but 
the wretched state of my purse. How could I 
subsist in Berlin? My pupils were by this time 
become another’s, my patriot songs but dead stock, 
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MAN. 


my hopes of a curacy all vanished, while now, as 
adjutant-general, I lived at least free of cost and 
lodging. ‘* Who knows, too,” thought I, ‘‘ to what 
success I may not arrive in this my soldier-life. 
Moreau was once an advocate only, and yet as 
general he furnished an exact counterpart to the 
retreat of Xenophon. Who can tell but that I, a 
humble doctor of philosophy, may yet astonish the 
world by some similar successful action.” 


CHAPTER NINTH. 
CONFLICT AND VICTORY. 


Dvrine the next two days there was incessant 
boasting with regard to the great deeds we were 
about to accomplish ; but the hussar was half right 
when he advised a stolen march across the Oder; 
for we really moved with the greatest precaution, 
only stopping at the most miserable villages, where 
we always made ourselves secure with a strong 
guard. 

‘* My intention,” 
hussar and myself, as on the third evening we 
halted at a small village at some distance from the 
main road, *‘ my intention is to fall on the rear of 
Napoleon’s army ;” and as he spoke there was a 
self-satisfied expression, that gave us to understand 


observed our general to the 


that even more was meant than spoken. 

‘* Tt may be so,” rejoined the hussar; ‘‘ if they 
are not on our heels before morning.”’ 

This alarming suggestion furnished food for 
thought, and we all became suddenly silent, when, 
just then, there was a report of arms, and the cry 
of our troops, ‘‘The French! the enemy! they 
are on us!’’ 

Meanwhile the drums beat, the four trumpeters 
vied with each other who should blow the loudest 
peal, and the brave hussar became deadly pale. 
To conceal my excessive alarm, I stormed about 
the little inn, exclaiming, ‘‘ Out upon them, brave 
Prussians! out upon them, my countrymen !” and 
went towards the direction of the door; but strange 
to tell, I was struck as if by sudden blindness, and 
unable to find the portal, I sprang in my anguish 
upon the cupboard of the old landlady, still crying, 
‘* Prussians, brave Prussians, on—on! follow me! 
forsake me not!” 

All was confusion. The hostess loudly lamented 
her fate; the children shrieked murder; cats and 
dogs leapt over chairs and tables, even to the top 
of the old Dutch tile stove; and such was the 
alarm and outcry, that it seemed to me the French 
must have already entered the inn, and were pro- 
bably—the savage monsters—driving their spears 
into the hearts of the innocent children. 

** God have pity on me but this once,””? was my 
first thought, ‘‘and nought again shall tempt me 
to take part in any warlike deeds.”” My noise and 
blustering, interpreted most favourably by my co- 
adjutors, infused into them new courage, and draw- 
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ing their swords, they rushed out to the assembled 
troops, while I slowly followed. It was really 
well that I was in the background, and therefore 
not observed ; for, although not generally fearful, 
I seemed now as if struck with a panic. It may 
have been that I am naturally more timid at even- 
ing than in broad daylight. 

Suddenly I was aroused from my terror by the 
voice of my 
march with twenty men to the churchyard, for our 
post is there attacked. We will remain here, as it 
seems only a skirmish; but if needs be, send for 
succour.”’ 

It was fortunate that my courege was not called 


commander — ‘‘ Adjutant-general, 


in question, for self-respect restored it to me; till, 
when we reached the churchyard, all again became 
suddenly black before my eyes, and taking the old 
wall, covered with dry briars, ior French troops, 
and the thorns for bayonets, I spruig aside, while 
calling aloud, ‘‘ ‘Take aim—fire !” 

The flash of the powder immediately discovered 
to us that we were waging battle against a wall, 
but at the same moment there was a cry of ‘“ par- 
don! pardon!” from the opposite side, and seven 
French infantry crept under the wall, where they 
had been concealed, and laid their arms at my feet. 
The fools—if they had but kept quiet, they would 
have entirely escaped observation. My prisoners 
were speedily disarmed and conducted to head- 


ne 


quarters; and it may be supposed that it was not 
without some honest pride that I presented myself 
before my commander-in-chief. He embraced me 
most cordially in the sight of the whole army, 
adding, ‘* Adjutant, your courage and prompt ac- 
tion have done you honour; and be assured that 
you shall be speedily reported to his majesty the 
king.” 

From our prisoners we learned that a corps of 
French artillery was stationed in the adjacent vil- 
lage; that seeking for fuel they were surprised to 
find a numerous band of Prussians in the neigh- 
bourhood, as they were led to believe us much 
larger than we really were, from the number of our 
guard and the noise made by our drums and trum- 
pets; and that in their sudden retreat the seven 
In my 
exultation, I treated the vanquished with every 


captives had been unfortunately taken. 


thing that our stores allowed, and the poor fellows 
really seemed to enjoy their good luck, and freely 
informed me that the whole corps were then on 
their way from Saxony to Berlin, under the com- 
mand of Marshal Davoust. I mentioned this fact 
to my general, who, flushed by our great achieve- 
ment, rubbed his hands, exclaimin,:, with exulta- 
tion—‘‘ Aha, we are certainly on the rear of Na- 
poleon’s army,’? while the hussar hung down his 
head and became pale with terror. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GOLD PEN.—A POEM. 


(INSCRIBED TO THE GENTLEMAN WHO PRESENTED THE GIFT) 


BY MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


Tue noblest triumphs of the Soul recorded, 
Have ever with earth’s humble things been blent,— 
When ancient Lore and Law Divine were worded, 
A simple reed was all the instrument. 


And when proud Genius, like an eagle soaring, 
Caught inspiration from the fount of light, 

His sceptre, waved above the world adoring, 
Was but a feather seized to aid his flight. 


And now Invention and his brother Labour, 
The surer way to rule the world have found— 

They wrest the stubborn steel from War, their neighbour, 
To bid thought flow, as he did blood, around. 


A holier change on Hope’s horizon beameth, 
When precious things to precious uses given, 
Shall make true glory what the Poet dreameth, 
Who weds the flowers of earth with stars of heaven. 


No more shall gold of Ophir be devoted 
To gild the heathen’s god, the tyrant’s sway ; 


No longer will the man of wealth be quoted 
By what he gains—but what he gives away. 


And Woman, then, her chiefest ornamenting 
Will be a spirit loving, meek and pure, 

With angel-watelifulness the ill preventing— 
W ith angel-kindness seeking wo to cure. 


And Liberty will be the wealth of nations, 
And Truth the diamond star that decks the great— 
And Virtue’s patriot voice assign the stations 


That lead to honour in the ordered State. 


As when the Sun upon Earth’s fair attendant, 
The Moon, full-orbed, his evening smile doth throw, 
So shall the Mind, enlarged, shine forth resplendent, 
When holy thoughts from golden pens shall flow. 


Oh, might my pen of gold but aid to hasten 
This glorious triumph of the good and true, 
I'd say, and every boast of pride *twould chasten, 


“'W hat grateful thanks are to the Giver due! 








INTIMATE FRIENDS; 


OR, CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER 


CASES. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


OW provoking!” 

** What’s the mat- 
ter, Charles ?”? 

** Why, this deli- 
cate little rose-colour- 
ed note, which John 
has just handed me, 
comes from my old 
friend Mrs. Wharton; 
she is at the Astor, 





and wants to see me this evening.”’ 

“*Is there any thing so very annoying in a visit 
to an old friend ?” asked the young wife, archly. 

** No, not exactly—but who the deuce wants to 
go out on such a dark, cold, rainy night; besides, 
I have just taken my boots off, and then I wanted 
to read a new book to you, Lucy.” 

** Must you go this evening ?” 

‘*Yes; we were very intimate at school, and 
she might feel hurt at any thing like coldness.” 

** Then she was a school friend of yours ?”’ 

‘*Her father was a country clergyman who had 
undertaken the education of six or eight city boys, 
of whom I was one. Florence was then a swarthy, 
little, lively creature, young enough to be a real 
hoyden, yet old enough to play the deuce among 
us by her flirtations. We were all in love with 
her; but she finally made a runaway match with 
the wildest fellow among us. Harry Wharton was 
the son of a rich merchant, and his father, though 
he allowed him a handsome maintenance, never 
would receive his wife into favour.’ 

** Where is her husband now ?”’ 

‘* He is traveling in Europe for his health, as is 
said—probably for his comfort also. I believe that, 
long before the death of his father made him inde- 
pendent, Harry had repented his precipitate mar- 
riage, for neither he nor his wife wore their fetters 
very meekly.” 

‘**TIs she pretty, Charles ?”” 
question. ) 

** No—yes—no. 
answer you, Lucy. 
and yet I have seen her look beautiful. 
six or seven years since I Jast met her, and she has 
been living in Paris for the last two or three. I sup- 
pose she has grown older, and, of course, uglier.” 

**So, then, she was an old flame as well as an 
old friend. I don’t see what right she has to claim 
any attention from you now. Asa married man, 
you are exempt from such demands, so you had 
better stay at home and read for me.” 

164 


(What a womanish 


Indeed, I hardly know how to 
She certainly was not pretty, 
But it is 


Lucy had made use of the worst possible argu- 
ment. Men never like to believe that their mar- 
riage has excluded them from such claims; and 
when his wife began to talk of rights, Charles 
Torrington began to think of privileges. So, 
drawing on his boots, and wrapping himself in his 
cloak, he prepared to face the storm. 

‘‘T sha’n’t be gone more than half an hour, 
Lucy, for I shall have to call on her again, with 
you, to-morrow. I suppose we must show her 
some civility.” 

Lucy looked up from her needlework with a 
pleasant smile, and as the door closed behind her 
husband, she thought how handsome he was, and 
how good it was in him to go out in such weather 
merely to please an old but half-forgotten friend. 

A quiet, gentle, wifely creature was Lucy Tor- 
rington; pretty and pleasing, devoted to her hus- 
band and child, and as happy, after three years of 
married life, as the trouble of looking after ser- 
vants and the anxiety about baby’s tooth-cutting 
would allow. Her husband, an easy, good-hu- 
moured, pleasant fellow, was doing what is usually 
termed ‘‘an excellent business.” He was very 
domestic, never dined out, staid at home in the 
evenings, read the newspaper and the last novel, 
played a little on the flute as an accompaniment to 
Lucy’s somewhat infrequent PIANISMs, (a new 
word, gentle reader,) and, on the whole, was a 
sort of pattern husband, as things go. 

Lucy waited very patiently for a whole hour 
before she began to look for her husband’s return; 
but eight, nine, ten o’clock struck, and still he did 
not come. She heard the servants fastening up 
bolts and bars, and she felt half ashamed that they 
should discover Mr. Torrington’s unwonted ab- 
sence, so she suflered them to retire, leaving her 
to wait alone for his coming. Another and another 
hour passed. Lucy’s anxiety had now increased 
to a painful degree; she was sure some accident 
must have befallen ‘‘dear Charles,’? and she had 
jusi given vent to her powerless terror in a flood of 
tears, when, as the clock was on the stroke of one, 
the bell rung. Hurrying to the door, she met her 
husband with a degree of agitation that amazed 
him. 

‘* What under the heavens is the matter, Lucy ? 
Is the baby sick? What have you been crying 
about ?”? 

Lucy looked in her husband’s cheerful face, and 
felt that her fears were exceedingly ill-timed. 
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‘* You were so late,’? she hesitatingly said, ‘‘ I 
was afraid something had happened.” 

‘* Nonsense, child; don’t you think I am old 
enough to take care of myself? ‘The fact was, 
Mrs. Wharton and I were discussing old times and 
arly friends, until the evening slipped away im- 
perceptibly.” 

‘*T brought your supper into the parlour, Charles, 
for the servants are all gone to bed.” 

‘*T sha’n’t want my usual sandwich to-night; I 
supped with Florence Wharton on cold duck and 
champagne. By-the-way, you will be spared the 
trouble of calling on her to-morrow, for she is 
coming to see you. She has come here to watch 
the progress of a lawsuit, and it is so unpleasant 
to be alone in a hotel, that I have invited her to 
pass a week or two with us.” 

We have but 
one spare room, and you know I expect a visit 
from sister Mary. 

‘*Mrs. Wharton won’t stay long; besides, there 


‘Oh, Charles, how could you? 


° 


is no help for it now—lI have invited her, and she 
will come.”’ 

‘*T wonder she would accept such an invitation 
without knowing your wife.” 

‘* She has lived in Paris long enough to get rid 
of all such foolish notions of etiquette ; and as she 
comes as my intimate friend, she has every reason 
to expect a welcome from my wife. You will be 
perfectly charmed with her, Lucy; she is one of 
the most fascinating women I ever met with.” 

Lucy sighed and said nothing; but she probably 
thought there were some doubts as to her being 
charmed with the woman her husband found so 
very fascinating. 

‘* Mrs. Wharton is a woman of exquisite taste, 
Lucy; I hope you will make her room look as 
pretty as possible.*? Such were Mr. Torrington’s 
parting words to his wife as he left her at the 
breakfast-table. 

Lucy felt a little annoyed, but she resolutely 
checked the half-angry feeling, and determined to 
obey her husband’s wishes. Her ideal of a sleeping 
apartment was a combination of all things delicate 
and pure ; therefore her ‘‘ guest-chamber,” (to use 
a pretty Germanism,) had been fitted up most 
daintily. 
here and there a cluster of roses dropped upen it; 


The carpet was a white ground, with 


the chairs were white haircloth, embroidered in 
flowers by Lucy’s own hand; the curtains were 
white, looped with rose colour; and when the 
comfortable-looking lounging chair was drawn up 
to the fire, and a pretty little table placed beside it, 
Lucy thought nothing was required but a bouquet 
of fragrant flowers to make the room look perfect. 
The sweetest blossems were culled from her 
conservatory to supply this only want, and as she 
arranged them in a fairy-like vase, she felt all the 
pride of a young housekeeper in the tastefully 


arranged apartment. 
About twelve o’clock a carriage drove up to 
the door, and Mr. Torrington handed out a little 
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dowdyish woman wrapped up in cloaks and furs, 
with a quantity of very frizzled black hair hanging 
about her face. This was the fascinating Mrs. 
Wharton, and Lucy’s first feeling, after she had 
taken a good look at her, was one of decided plea- 
sure. Mrs. Wharton was no beauty, she thought ; 
and as she unconsciously glanced at her own fresh, 
pretty face in the opposite mirror, she felt much 
more cordial towards her guest. 

‘* You see I have laid aside all ceremony, my 


: 


dear Mrs. Torrington,’? was the stranger’s first 


salutation; ‘‘ indeed, Charles and I were such 
intimate friends, that I could not practise ceremony 
Your name is Lucy, isn’t it? What 
asweet name. You must let me call you by it; 
I hate this formal ‘ Mrs.’ and ‘Mr.’ Do call me 
Heaven knows I have no reason to be 


proud of any other title, or happy in being per- 


with him. 


Florence. 
petually reminded by it of my bonds.” So say- 
ing, the lady rose to proceed to her apartment. 
‘‘ Here, Charles, do carry up my dressing-case; I 
Lucy, dear, 
Well, 


if you will insist, I will give you my boa also. 


never trust it in a servant’s hands. 
don’t trouble yourself to take my shawl. 


Ring the bell, if you please, for somebody to bring 


%° 


up my trunks ;”’ and thus, finding employment for 
all, and escorted by nearly the whole household, 
Mrs. Wharton entered her room. 

Dropping herself into the easy chair, she placed 
her feet on the fender, and looked on with a very 
complacent air, while Lucy put her cloak and 
bonnet in the wardrobe, Charles arranged her 
dressing-case as she directed, and the servants un- 
strapped her ponderous trunks. 

‘* What a pretty room this is, 
at length; ‘‘but what horrid taste to furnish a 
My dear Lucy, you should 


3° 


she exclaimedy 


bed-room with white. 
never have allowed yourself to be persuaded to 
this; no complexion can bear such a cold, dull 
tint, especially when one is in dishabille. I see 
how it is, Charles; your wife is a pattern of neat- 
ness. A little Parisian taste engrafted on this pre- 
ciseness will improve it prodigiously.”’ 

Lucy was provoked, and yet almost amused by 
a character so novel as Mrs. Wharton’s appeared 
to her. 
surance, were something quite new to the gentle, 


Her perfect self-possession, her cool as- 


unobtrusive wife; and yet they commanded a 
certain degree of respect, for Lucy felt that her 
own timidity of character seemed often like a posi- 
tive defect. 
Mrs. Wharton, and at the same time, she wished 
that Mrs. Whartog was a little more like herself. 
She had gone down stairs to order lunch, which 
Mrs. Wharton had desired might be served in her 
room, when suddenly there was a great bustle 
throughout the house; bells were rung, servants 
were called, and Lucy running up, found Mrs. 
Wharton fainting in the arms of Charles Tor- 
Of course, Charles was frightened to 


She wished that she was more like 


rington. 
death, and gave so many contradictory directions 
to the servants, that they ran every way but the 


right one. Lucy had no suspicion of any decep- 








tion, but her quiet, determined application of strong 
hartshorn to the lady’s nose, soon induced a re- 
covery. As she opened her eyes, Mrs. Wharton 
exclaimed, faintly —‘* That dreadful heliotrope, and 
those geraniums !—they always affect me just so.” 

** Lucy, how could you be so indiscreet? Those 
vile flowers have nearly killed our charming 
friend,”’ said Charles; and lifting the window, he 
unceremoniously flung the beautiful bouquet into 
the street. 

Lucy’s eyes filled with tears, for Charles had 
never before spoken to her in so harsh a tone, and 
she wanted to ask him how she could possibly 
have imagined that Mrs. Wharton’s nerves were 
But 
she had too much prudence, or, perhaps, too much 
timidity to reply ; and when she saw Mrs. Whar- 


too delicate to bear the perfume of flowers. 


ton, a few minutes after, discuss with great appa- 
rent relish, a hearty lunch, she could not help 
feeling that her sufferings had not been very great. 


Florence Wharton was a sloven from taste and 
a coquet from calculation. Contrary to the prac- 
tice of her tribe, who never show themselves with- 
out their armour, she fond of 
surprises. She would wear a loose wrapper, and 
her superb hair, which curled naturally, and, of 
course, was always tangled except when carefully 
‘‘wander at its own 


was magnificent 


arranged, was suflered to 


sweet will,’ 


, 


about her face and neck, unconfined 


by cap or comb. At such times she looked like a 
** little weird woman,” with her gray eyes peering 
between her dark locks, and her shapeless figure 
econcealed in a mass of drapery. Yet she would 
receive visitors in such a garb; and while they 
would feel perfectly amazed at this sudden trans- 
formation in the belle of the preceding evening, 
she would gain a new triumph over them by the 
fascination of her voice and manner, in despite of 
her careless attire and her unlovely looks. Her 
figure was small, and not particularly good; her 
face was destitute of a single really fine feature ; 
she was dark-complexioned, with fine teeth but a 
wide mouth; a nose like Roxalana’s; a low fore- 
head, and eyes which, when in repose, were a 
dull, light gray. But when dressed for the even- 
ing, she was perfectly bewitching. Her toilette 
was always in exquisite taste; her hair was ele- 
gantly coiffed ; her pretty foot and hand carefully 
displayed ; the defects of her complexion diligently 
repaired, and with the sweetest smiles, the most 
enticing glances, and the richest of voices, she 
might well claim to be the most fascinating of 
drawing-room belles. It is said that if an actress 
have only good eyes and teeth, she has all the 
requisites for stage beauty; and it is very much 
so with best Very little 
beauty is required to make a woman a successful 
coquet. ‘The careful study of effect, the art of 
making the most of nature’s gifts, however small, 
the adroit use of the eyes, the modulation of the 
voice, and the judicious management of other 


actresses im society. 
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people’s self-love, will do more in society than the 
charms of an unsophisticated Venus. 

But Mrs. Wharton had tact enough to see that 
there were some contrasts which could not but be 
too trying to her. Lucy Torrington, with her fresh 
morning face and simply braided hair, her neat 
gingham dress and pretty cottage cap, certainly 
looked more lovely at the breakfast table than did 
the passée and slatternly votary of Parisian taste. 
It was soon intimated to Charles that the health of 
his ‘‘ intimate friend’? would not suffer her to join 
them at breakfast, and accordingly a beautiful little 
service of Sévres china was sent for the use of Mrs. 
Wharton in her own apartment. Yet, though too 
delicate to leave her room at so early an hour, the 
lady was not too ill to receive visitors ; and before 
Charles left home for his daily business, he was 
expected to pass an hour with his interesting guest, 
whom he usually found supping her chocolate, 
with a rich velvet dressing-gown thrown over her 
night-dress, and her stockingless feet thrust into 
embroidered slippers. Sometimes half the morning 
was unconsciously loitered away in Mrs. Wharton’s 
room, and, perhaps, Lucy, while necessarily en- 
gaged with her household and nursery, was glad 
to relinquish to her husband the care of entertain- 
ing her guest. Perhaps so. 

Mrs. Wharton liked this free and easy manner 
of receiving her friends, but then the white curtains 
made her look so dark. She complained to Charles 
that the sight of such cold-looking draperies gave 
her a chill, and accordingly an upholsterer came 
to take down Lucy’s pretty curtains and replace 
them with hangings of crimson silk. This was a 
decided improvement, and nothing could look more 
luxurious than the lady and her surroundings. She 
was an accomplished musician, and daily practice 
was required to preserve her skill, but she could 
not subject herself to the intrusion of visitors in 
the drawing-room. She, therefore, suggested the 
propriety of fitting a cottage piano into the recess 
beside the fire, in her pleasant apartment, and in 
the course of a few days her wish was fulfilled. 
It unfortunately happened that the tone of the new 
piano was to her ear far finer than the one in the 
drawing-room, and, of course, she preferred play- 
ing on it. She frequently spent whole evenings in 
her room.on this account, and as Charles had sud- 
denly become passionately fond of music, Lucy 
was often left quite alone in the parlour, while her 
husband was enjoying the society of his ‘‘ intimate 
friend’? over her new piano. 





Weeks passed on. Nothing happened of which 
Lucy felt she could complain without appearing 
childishly jealous and exacting, yet circumstances 
were daily occurring to mar her domestic comfort. 
Her husband’s frank and open admiration of Mrs. 
Wharton, his undisguised attentions to her, and his 
blind devotion to her wishes, seemed to arise from 
feelings so independent.of his affection for his wife, 
that Lucy felt she had no real cause for jealousy. 

} Yet it is rather trying to a woman, however good- 
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tempered she may be, to find herself always placed 
in the second rank, because it is perfectly under- 
stood that she belongs to the first. In other words, 
to be temporarily neglected because her husband 
is so perfectly conscious that this neglect does not 
grow of diminished affection. ‘The young wife be- 
gan to grow very unhappy; she did not know how 
far this infatuation might be carried, and she began 
to hate Mrs. Wharton as much as her gentle nature 
was capable of harbouring such a feeling. 

‘*T am going to write to sister Mary, Charles,” 
said she, one day. ‘* What time shall | fix for 
her visit? I know she is only waiting for my 
summons, and I can form no idea when Mrs. 
Wharton means to go.”” 

‘*T presume she will remain for a month or two 
yet. The delays of the law must regulate her 
movements.”’ 

‘* Must she stay here all that time ?”’ asked Lucy, 
in a tone of alarm. 

‘*T am astonished you should speak of it as a 
necessity, Lucy. She is a most agreeable woman, 
and the house had never been half so lively as 
since she has been our guest. I am sure I never 
found the time pass so pleasantly. ‘Tell Mary we 
shall be glad to see her some time in April.” 

‘*T shall find your friend but a sorry substitute 


Mrs. Wharton’s manners 
> 


for my sister, Charles. 
are quite too free to please me.’ 

‘* Your ignorance of fashionable life is shown 
by that remark, Lucy, and I beg you will never 
again make such uncharitable allusions to our 
friend. She has a warm heart, and she has lived 
among those who yield more freely to their im- 
pulses than we cold Americans. Her freedom, as 
you term it, is nothing but frankness and kindliness. 
Indeed, I wish you would try to resemble her a 
little more; you sometimes make me appear very 
ridiculous by your precise notions respecting mar- 
ried life. As Mrs. Wharton says, you are as de- 
mure as a nun in seciety; and any body would 
suppose, from your cold manners, that you were 
kept under watch and ward by a jealous husband.” 

For an instant Lucy looked indignant, and then 
her feelings overpowered her, and she burst into 


tears. Charles, annoyed by her emotion, which 


he understood as a tacit reproach, walked out of 


the room whistling an opera tune, and she was left 


to ponder on his words. She was a gentle and 


good-natured creature, but she had a degree of 


energy in her character which had never been 
called out. She was tenacious of her rights, which 
she now saw about to be invaded, and she was 
provoked that her pure devotion to her husband 
should now be brought against her as a reproach. 
She remembered how often Charles had waited 
upon Mrs. Wharton to parties and public places, 
while she remained at home, as it then seemed, 
from choice, but as it now appeared to her, from 
adroit management. She did not believe that 
Charles was in love with Florence Wharton, but 
she thought it was high time to look into the mat- 
ter. Puzzled and perplexed, she sat down to her 
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desk and wrote a long letter to her sister Mary, 
detailing all her recent troubles, and asking advice. 
After the letter was gone, and she had become 
calmer, she regretted her precipitancy; so she 
hastened to write another, which should be a sort 
of explanation and exoneration of her husband’s 
conduct. But sister Mary had much more shrewd- 
ness and much less timidity of character than Lucy. 
She understood the whole thing at a glance, and 
with proper assistance she believed she could 
effectually relieve the young wife’s perplexities. 
Certain it is, that after the interchange of some 
half-dozen letters between the sisters, Lucy grew 
calmer and seemed happier. 





‘* Pray, who was that Don Whiskerando that 
we met on the steps?’’ asked Charles, one day, 
when he returned from a morning walk with Mrs. 
Wharton. ‘‘I thought you did not receive gentle- 
men in the morning, Lucy.” 

‘*T do not, usually ; but Don Giorgio is so inti- 
mate a friend, at least, I should say, was so inti- 
mate a friend, for I have not seen him since I was 
a little girl,’ replied Lucy, quietly. 

‘* Where did you become acquainted with him ?”? 

‘* There were several Spanish boys at the same 
boarding-school with my brother; indeed, it was 
his intimacy with them which induced him after- 
wards to establish himself in South America. 
They had no friends in the city, nd during the 
vacation they were often at our house.”? 

‘*T suppose this great, yellow, huge-whiskered 
man, was then a pretty, smooth-faced boy, and, of 
course, a great favourite with you when you were 
a little girl?”? asked Mrs. Wharton, maliciously. 

« ‘Oh yes, I loved him better than any body in 
the world, and I cried myself sick when he went 
away.’’ 

‘* How old were you, pray ?” 

‘*At a most susceptible age with some young 
ladies ;—I had just entered my teens.” 

** And you have never seen him since ?” 

“* Never.” 

‘*Take care, dear Lucy,’ said Mrs. Wharton, 
with a sigh; ‘‘it is dangerous to renew such by- 
gone intimacies; let them pass like dreams, even 
though they have power to colour your whole future 
life ;? and the skilful coquet cast a hurried glance 
at Charles ere she dropped her fringed lids to hide 
the eyes which she could not suffuse with tears. 

Mr. Torrington looked annoyed, and felt half 
angry with his wife, though he could scarcely tell 
why. 

‘* We are going to the opera to-night, Lucy,” 
said he; ‘‘I stopped in at the box-office as we 
passed, but J could only get two seats, for the house 
will be crowded, so I concluded that you wouldn’t 
care much about going. Mrs. Wharton and I are 
so fond of music, that we should fee! the privation 
more keenly—shouldn’t we, Florence ?” 

‘*T was just going to tell you, Charles, that I 
have made an engagement with Don Giorgio to go 
to the opera to-night. He has access to the private 
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box of his friend, the French minister, and we 
shall be delightfully accommodated.”’ 

** That is the best box in the house. Why can’t 
we all go there ??? asked Mrs. Wharton, with her 
usual assurance. 

‘* That would be quite out of the question,” re- 
plied Lucy, coolly. ‘* Don Giorgio has the right 
to two seats, but he could not think of intruding a 
whole party into a private box.”’ 

Mrs. Wharton stared, and Charles looked sur- 
prised at Lucy’s self-possession. 

‘Upon my word, Charles, your little wife im- 
proves,”’ said the lady, with a pretended laugh; 
**she not cnly makes engagements without you, 
but refuses you permission to join her party.” 

‘*T have taken lessons in Parisian manners,” 
replied Lucy, laughing. ‘‘I find that constancy 
and devotion are old-fashioned virtues; and as an 
old-fashioned virtue is considered quite as disgrace- 
ful as a modern vice, I mean to follow the example 
of others.”’ 

Accordingly, when evening came, Don Giorgio 
was punctual to his appointment. He was intro- 
duced to Mr. Torrington, showed himself a most 
gentlemanly person to the husband, complimented 
Mrs. Wharton in the most florid style, and threw 
himself on the sofa beside Lucy in a sort of ‘‘ J- 
know-that-I’m-welcome”’ air, which bespoke a con- 
siderable degree of intimacy. The party all went 
out together, #@t at the door of the theatre they 
separated ; and while Charles and Mrs. Wharton 
occupied a crowded and uncomfortable seat, Lucy 
and her friend looked down upon them from the 
hali-closed curtains of the luxuriously furnished 
box, where they were almost alone. 

From that evening Don Giorgio was a constant 
visitor. He came, too, at all hours, and sometimes 
when Lucy was busied in her nursery, he was ad- 
Lucy 
never hesitated to She 
walked with him, she rode out with him, she went 
to the theatre, and, in short, the presence of her 
** intimate friend’? seemed to have transformed her 


mitted into her presence without ceremony. 


accept his invitations. 


into a perfect woman of the world. 

‘*Lucy, when is that infernal Spaniard going 
back to Rio? Lam sick of seeing his yellow face 
and black whiskers. He is here forever, and you 
have always some engagement with him which 
either keeps you home or takes you out just when 
I want your company.” 

** Oh, Charles, you surely can’t want him gone ? 
He is so agreeable and so full of anecdote.” 

‘* His anecdotes are all told in Spanish for your 
especial benefit when I am present. I suppose he 
knows I don’t understand his gibberish.” 

‘** He sings so prettily to the guitar.” 

** Yes, he grumbles out his Spanish love songs 
with an air quite too tender, considering he is ad- 
dressing a married woman.” 

**Merey, Charles; you don’t think his songs 
are addressed to me? Why, I should just as soon 
think of making a personal application of the pas- 
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sionate Italian music with which Mrs. Wharton 
charms you so often.” 

Charles bit his lip. ‘‘ Nonsense, Lucy; there 
is a great difference between us in such matters. 
A man has certain privileges, but a woman, espe- 
cially a married woman, cannot be too chary of 
her regards.” 

‘*T am sure I am not half as familiar with Don 
Giorgio as Mrs. Wharton is with you.” 

‘*T hope not.” 

‘**T don’t see any difference, for my part, which 
should make you hope not. Mrs. Wharton is your 
early friend, and Don Giorgio is mine; he used to 
love me dearly.” 

‘* Perhaps he does yet.”’ 

**I do believe you’re growing jealous, Charles ; 
upon my word, that would be too ridiculous.’ 

**'Lucy, you don’t know what you are doing. 
You will compromise yourself and me by your 
familiarity with that man.” 

‘*'Then you don’t think it proper for me to re- 
ceive so much attention from him ?” 

‘** Certainly not; such things are ruinous to a 
woman’s character.”’ 

‘*Yet you have suffered me for three months 
past to receive as my guest a woman whose repu- 
tation has long since suffered from such and greater 
imprudences. You have even recommended her 
to me as a model.” 

For a moment the husband looked disconcerted. 
said he. 


** Circumstances alter cases,” 





Mrs. Wharton had occasion to go to Philadel- 
phia on business, and Mr. Torrington was called 
upon to escort her. They were absent three days, 
and on their return, Charles found a letter from his 
She had taken her baby and gone to pay a 
, where she should re- 


wile. 
visit to her family in 
main until Mrs. Wharton left her house, as she 
could no longer consent to harbour a woman who, 
by Charles’s own account, was guilty of all sorts 
of imprudences. Charles was thunderstruck at 
this unwonted energy on the part of Lucy, but 
when he learned that his wife had gone under the 
protection of Don Giorgio, his anger knew no 
bounds. All Mrs. Wharton’s fascinations now 
were powerless. A deep, strong, earnest feeling 
was aroused, and all the superficial fancies which 
had been nurtured by self-love and gratified vanity, 
were forgotten. Hurrying to , he there 
found Lucy quietly settled down amid her brothers 
and sisters. She was too overjoyed at his coming 
to keep up the joke any longer; and when in the 
redoubtable Don Giorgio, Charles was made ac- 
quainted with Lucy’s brother George, who had 
lived for ten years in Rio Janeiro, and whom he 
had never before seen, the whole matter was satis- 
factorily explained. 

Charles could not but acknowledge that he had 
been fairly met, and as his gentle confessor was 
not disposed to impose a very heavy penance upon 
him for his ‘‘ wanderings of the fancy,” they soon 
found themselves as happy as ever. 
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Mrs. Wharton having settled her lawsuit, in 
other words, having obtained the divorce for which 
both she and her husband had applied, set off for 
Washington, where she hoped to find exercise for 
her talents during a winter session of Congress. 


She left a most tender letter for Charles, who 
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did not consider it prudent to reply in a similar 
spirit, and thus ended the correspondence. Charles 
has returned to his former domestic habits, and 
whenever he hears of ‘‘intimate friendships,”’ 
always remembers how ‘‘circumstances alter 
cases.’ 
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THE DYING POET. 


BY T. B. 


Tue poet’s clock had carvings quaint— 
Its pendulum a lovely saint; 
With upturned face it slowly swung, 
And tightly clasped the slender wire, < 
As seeming conscious that it hung 
Dependent on a power higher. 


*T was when that antique clock had given, $ 


In silvery tones, the hour eleven, 
The weary poet, gray and old, $ 
Was resting in his chamber cold, 
Where winds came in with chilling mirth, 
All singing through the broken hearth, 
And playing with the fitful tongue 
That to the last pale ember clung. 
Yet there was one with tearful eye, 
That watched through all the cold njght dreary, 
Whose smile could clear the darkest sky 
That e’er hung o’er the poet weary. 
She long had calmed his woes and fears, 
And faithful midnight vigils kept: 
If in her eyes were gathered tears, 
They fell but while the poet slept. 
And now she heard, nor sigh nor moan— 
But oh, it was a blessed tone 
Breathing vows that could not vary ; 
Alas! it ended with a groan, 
And with the lingering name of Mary: 
Those falling drops o’erflowed the measure, 
She wept with mingled pain and pleasure. 





The poet gray—the poet old— 
He heeded not the midnight cold, 
For he had reveled in a dream, 
And still it glowed upon his vision 
In past so bright, he could but deem 
That he had walked in light Elysian. 


“Turn not away,” the poet sighed, 
And clasped his wife’s hand cold and trembling; 
“Those burning tears, oh! do not hide, 
Nor smile, thy woes and fears dissembling; 
For, oh, *tis worse than death to feel 
That she I love so deep and well, 
Hath sorrow that she would conceal, 
And painful thoughts she fears to tell. 
What, though thine eyes, once bright, are dim; 
They are as kind, as filled with love, 
As when adown the river’s brim 
We wandered ‘neath the silent grove: 
Thy tender words and soothing sigh, 
Full well to me they yet supply 
Thy youthful voice of melody. 
And, Mary, I have had a dream, 
Wherein our love again was plighted: 
VOL. xxg.—15 
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We stood beside the silent stream 

The flood by golden sunset lighted ; 
And we were gazing on the heaven, 
Deep in that lovely water given, 
And watching there the bright clouds play 
Like infants of the parting day. 
As deeper twilight filled the grove, 
The waving trees a cadence wove, 
So lively, yet so low and sweet, 
That smiling stars with silver feet 
Were on the stream in joy arrayed, 
Fach daneing to a leaflet’s shade. 
*T was sweet to hear leaves weaving high 
Such gentle notes of melody. 
But in that light, so dim and holy, 
Thy song, it was a gentler lay ; 
*T was gay, half sad, then melancholy: 
Thy voice, it seemed a silver boat 

That bore me o’er the sea of even; 
A dipping oar each falling note, 

That drew me to the gates of heaven: 
*T was brave to float along the sky 
With those sweet notes of melody. 


“ And while we stood beside the stream, 
(Alas! that change e’en rules a dream,) 
The trees a mournful music gave ; 
The owl swung hooting o’er the wave; 
The wind it hymned a dismal strain; 
And, like a moving funeral train, 
As sable and as sadly slow, 
The stream flowed moaning on below. 
Thy song was deluged in a sigh, 
When came that awful melody. 
Then hand in hand and side by side 
We wandered down the funeral tide: 
But, Mary, do not weep to think 
That those bright scenes are gone for ever— 
For we are near the ocean’s brink, 
Where noiseless ends the solemn river: 
But tune thy voice, as erst for him 
Who wooed thee on the river’s brim; 
And be thy notes in gladness wove, 
For I would leave a silver boat, 
Wherein my soul with joy would float, 
Rejoicing, to the gates above.” 


The poet gray—the poet old— 
At dead of night his knell was told; 
’T was when the clock, all sadly slow, 
Its twelve small, mournful notes had given, 
And clasped its slender hands in wo, 
As pointing prayerfully to heaven, 
His spirit launched upon the sea 
Of never-ending melody. 








HELEN BERKLEY; OR, THE MERCENARY MARRIAGE. 


BY MARY 


ELEN, you surely are not 
serious?”? said Charlotte 
Berkley to her sister, as they 
were sitting busily at work 
one morning. 

‘* Never more so in my 
life, I solemnly declare to 
you,” replied Helen. ‘I 
have told you over and over 
again that I intended marrying a rich 
man, and now | hope to prove that I am 
in earnest. Nay, you need not look so 
shocked, Charlotte. Mr. Marshall is 
certainly a very respectable man, and if 
he is rather old, rather ugly, and a little bit vulgar, 
I can soon get used to that; while poverty is an 
evil I cannot get used to. The longer I have to 
bear it the worse it grows.”’ 

‘*But you cannot call the possession of all the 
comforts, and many of the elegancies of life, po- 
verty, Helen?” 

** Comparative poverty it is, undoubtedly. Have 
we not to twist and turn, and manage and contrive, 
in order to make the appearance our station in so- 
ciety demands? Are we not obliged to go with- 
out a thousand things we want, and to do a thou- 
sand things we dislike, merely because we cannot 
afford to do otherwise? Do we not see others, 
every way our inferiors,” (here Helen’s voice fal- 
tered a little,) ‘‘ preferred before us, solely because 
they possess wealth? ‘Thanks to the worthy uncle 
who ruined us all, we have for many years past 
tasted the pleasures of poverty to their full extent.” 

‘*'To their full extent!’ exclaimed Charlotte. 
‘* Oh, Helen, think what you are saying! With 
a father both willing and able to give you all you 
really need, with a position in life second to none 
in respectability, with kind friends, an attached 
family, and every blessing that a reasonable being 
can desire, you complain of poverty, and talk 
calmly of encountering the real evil of marrying a 
man you cannot love in order to escape those which 
exist merely in your own imagination.”’ 

‘*You are very fond of enlarging on our bless- 
ings, Charlotte, and have a theory of your own 
with regard to them, in which I fancy few will 
agree with you. I look upon life as it is—you, as 
it ought to be, if every one were as wise and good 
as yourself. Youcan lift yourself above the morti- 
fications our pride and poverty entail upon us. I 
feel them bitterly. You must not blame me, 
therefore, if I am willing to take almost any step 
in order to escape from them.” 

‘* But if that step be sinful ?” asked Charlotte. 
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**Tt is not sinful, circumstanced as we are now,” 
persisted Helen. ‘‘ Look at the prospect before 
us. We are no longer in the first bloom of youth. 
I am twenty-four next month, and you a year 


older. Should my father die to-morrow, we would 
ve left destitute. What then would become of 
us ?”? 


‘*We should be in His hand who never fails 
those who trust in Him,” answered Charlotte. 
**We have education; we have talents, and no 
doubt could gain a comfortable livelihood.” 

‘** Yes, as governesses—the most slavish, miser- 
able life that can be led. A victim to the caprice 
of vulgar parents and the stupidity of spoilt, 
naughty children—a brilliant prospect, truly!” 

** Not half so slavish as that of an unloving 
wife. But our father may not die. Why can we 
not live on happily as we now do?”’ 

‘* Until we are a couple of forlorn, neglected old 
maids, like the Miss B s. No, Charlotte, my 
courage does not soar to such a height as that,” 
said Helen. 

‘The Miss B——-s are silly, ridiculous women, 
who would be contemptible in any condition of 
life; more so, perhaps, as wives and mothers than 
they are now,” said Charlotte. ‘‘ Look at Miss 
K—— and the Miss G s, and many others I 
could name, whose worth endears them to all 
around them.” 

‘They are wealthy,’’ said Helen; ‘‘ but there 
is no use in talking about them. I have always 
had a horror of single blessedness, and am deter- 
mined to marry while I can. Mr. Marshall seems 
to be an amiable, good-natured man, and has a 
fortune of half a million. To be sure, his three 
children are an objection; but as the son is at 
college and the daughters are grown up and out of 
the way, I shall have no trouble with them. I can, 
I know, twist him round my finger, and, notwith- 
standing your grave looks, expect to be perfectly 
happy. But itis time for me to dress. He will be 
here at twelve, and I shall not be ready.” 

So saying, Helen threw down her work and 
began to arrange her hair before a mirror. 

Charlotte looked sadly at her sister for a few 
minutes, and as her eye dwelt on the high-bred 
beauty of her face and form, she could not repress 
a momentary feeling of pride in the thought that 
she would well grace the splendid establishment 
now courting her acceptance. At last she said— 

“ Helen, it is to me unaccountable that with your 
youth and beauty you should be willing to-sacri- 
fice yourself thus to the vain desire for wealth. 
Tell me, is there no other motive? Has the mar- 
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riage of Charles Manners no share in fixing this 
hasty resolution ?”’ 

Helen turned proudly towards her sister, but 
though she drew her figure to its utmost height 
and her eye flashed with unwonted brightness, her 
face was crimsoned with a burning blush, and the 
fair neck and arms, over which her rich hair fell in 
all its native profusion, glowed with the same un- 
wonted hue, while she replied— 

** Speak not of him, Charlotte, if you love me. 
Do not remind me of my weakness in believing, 
as I once did, in the power of a disinterested af- 
fection. My lesson has been learned, but bitterly 
did I acquire it. And for what was my trust so 
cruelly betrayed? For wealth, the moving spring 
of all human interests. Oh, Charlotte, could you 
have seen the cold contempt with which his wife 
surveyed me when we met—could you have heard 
how she dilated upon all her magnificence—her 
carriage, her jewels, her establishment—you would 
not wonder at my desire to take my place above 
her, and to pay back some part of the mortification 
she occasioned me.” 

** And to obtain this paltry gratification, you will 
leave your home, your friends, all that has hitherto 
been dear to you, and assume vows in which your 
heart bears no part, even while your tongue utters 
them. Ifelen, beware what you do. A life of 
falsehood !—think of it.’’ 

‘“*I have thought of it, Charlotte, long enough. 
I can never love again; I would not even if I could. 
But I wish to marry, and must do so while I have 
the opportunity. Mr. Marshall says he loves me, 
and I believe him; he will, at least, treat me 
kindly, and by marrying him I will secure the ad- 
vantages to which I was born, but of which fortune 
has deprived me. I do not ask you to approve of 
my conduct, for with your views you cannot; but I 
do ask you to urge me no farther on a subject on 
which my mind is perfectly made up. Hark, there 
is Mr. Marshall’s ring, and I not half dressed yet,”? 
—and with Charlotte’s help the toilette was soon 
completed, and Helen hastened, with a glowing 
cheek, to receive her wealthy lover. 

It was not without many struggles with her 
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better feelings that our heroine had brought herself | 


to the calm determination she had just avowed, of 
acting against the principles in which she had been 
educated ; and had it not been for the benumbing 
influence of an early disappointment, it is probable 
she would still have shrunk from the sacrifice she 
was now so willing to make. It is a melancholy 
truth, that trials which do not purify tend to harden 
the heart, and this unfortunately had been the result 
of Helen’s discipline. Until she loved Charles 
Manners she was gentle, submissive, fulfilling the 
duties her father’s narrow income imposed upon 
her with cheerfulness, and apparently happy within 
herself and contented with all about her. She was 


deserted for another, a richer and not as fair a bride, 
and from that hour the tender feelings of her na- 
ture seemed to have been changed to bitterness. 


Life was viewed through a false medium ; she be- 
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came impatient of the control of circumstances, 
ambitious and distrustful. Evils of which before 
she had not dreamed, now seemed ever threatening 
to overwhelm her; slights that once would have 
been unnoticed, preyed upon her spirit. Ascribing 
all her troubles to her want of wealth, she exag- 
gerated the advantages it could bestow, undervalued 
the blessings she enjoyed@, and was now ready to 
cast them all from her, and to enter on a new and 
untried race after the happiness that once had 
eluded her grasp. 

Charlotte and Helen Berkley were motherless, 
Mrs. Berkley having died within e ear of her hus- 
band's sudden reverse of fortune, leaving to her 
daughters, just then entering womanhood, the pre- 
cious legacy of a well-directed education and of a 
pious example. Upon Charlotte, who by no 
means equaled her sister in outward attractions, 
these blessings had produced their full influence, 
while Helen’s worldly desires had obscured much 
of her native nobleness of character, and nullified 
in a great degree the advantages she had received 
from education. ; 

While smarting under the slights—whether real 
or imaginary it matters not, their effect was the 
same—oflered by the bride of her former lover, 
Helen first met Mr. Marshall, a rich widower from 
another city, who, from the moment of his intro- 
duction, had devoted himself unremittingly to gain 
her favour—with what success we already know. 
She had often laughingly declared to her sister 
that she was ‘‘trying to catch the widower,”’ but 
Charlotte had scarcely believed her serious until 
this morning, and even now, while Helen receives 
her lover’s visit, is sitting in deep perplexity in her 
own room, hoping and praying that she may still 
be mistaken. At length, Helen’s quick footstep 
was heard upon the stairs, and in a moment she 
entered the apartment in high excitement. 

‘* Congratulate me, Charlotte,” she said ; ‘‘ here 
is a slight earnest of the splendour that awaits me,”’ 
and she placed her beautiful hand on her sister’s, 
adorned with a diamond ring of immense value. 
** Yes,” she added, in reply to Charlotte’s appeal- 
ing look, ‘‘ we are positively engaged. I really 
could not keep the poor man any longer in sus- 
pense. My father is now with him, and to-morrow 
it will be known through the town that Helen 
Berkley wili be at the head of one of the most 
elegant establishments in Mr. Marshall 
has described it all to me. ‘There is a conservatory 
handsomer than Mrs. B *s, and I do dvute so 
upon flowers. I shall have a boudoir, exquisitely 
furnished, of course ; a carriage exclusively for my 
use, and am to be entirely independent of his chil- 
dren in every respect. Why do you cry, Char- 
lotte? If it were any one but you, I should think 
you envied my good fortune. Nay, dearest, you 
will make me cry, too, if you sob so bitterly,”’ she 
added, throwing her arms about her sister’s neck. 
‘Tf it were not for the thought of parting from 
you and from my father, I should be the happiest” 
creature upon earth; but we will love each other 
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better than ever, perhaps, and you both will come 
and stay with me very often, I hope;’? and, in 
spite of her happiness, Helen now wept freely. 

**I shall, indeed, be desolate, most desolate, 
when you are gone, dear Helen,” said her sister, 
when both were a little more composed; ‘‘ but it 
is not for myself I weep. God will enable me to 
bear this trial as He hgs done many others. But 
is it, indeed, determined upon? Are you going 
to enter, in this thoughtless way, upon the sacred 
duties of a wife, and the responsibilities of a mother 
to your husband’s children, with your mind fixed 
upon vanities which, as a Christian woman, you 
should despise ?”’ 

‘1 have told you that I am to have nothing to 
do with my husband’s children; they are nearly as 
old as myself: and the duties of a wife I can, I 
know, fulfil admirably ; indeed, I intend to be a 
perfect pattern of conjugal devotion. As to vani- 
ties, I shall not love them better than I have done 
all my life. I see no harm in it, for I am no pro- 
fessor of religion.” 

‘* The duties of religion are obligatory on us all, 
whether we acknowledge it or not, and we cannot 
expect a blessing upon any step we take in defiance 
of its precepts. Look, Helen,’’ she added. placing 
before her a book she had taken from her work- 
tab'e, ‘‘ here is the ceremony that will unite you 
to the husband you have chosen. Its first sentence 
condemns you, for it tells you not to enter upon 
marriage lightly, but ‘reverently, discreetly, so- 
berly, and in the fear of God.’ ”’ 

** With all due reverence, then, discretion and 
sobriety, I will marry Mr. Marshall. Sc cheer up, 
Charlotte, and don’t give me the vapours. Not 
one word of opposition, if you love me; you have 
sent in your humble petition and remonstrance, 
and it has been rejected. Now let me tell you 
more about my future home.”’ 

Charlotte felt that what Helen said was true; 
she, therefore, wisely forbore any further com- 
ment on what she found was inevitable, entered 
affectionately into Helen's plans, and received the 
congratulations of her acquaintances with as good 
a grace as she could. Of course, some of their 
‘* dear, four hundred friends,’’ abused Helen, call- 
ing her heartless and mercenary, while others 
thought her extremely fortunate—a girl without 
fortune to draw such a prize in the matrimonial 
lottery. All were, however, warm in their con- 
gratulations; and when she received company im- 
mediately after her marriage and before her de- 
parture for her future home, the fashionable world 
flocked around her, were unanimous in their 
praises of her exquisite costume, and agreed that 
she was the most beautiful bride of the season. 
Strange that the same people had seen Helen in 
her usually simple evening dress for years, and had 
never thought of remarking upon her beauty. 

‘*Fine feathers make fine birds, I find,’’ said 
the laughing bride, as she drew her glittering or- 
naments from her neck and arms. ‘‘I have this 
day received more compliments than in all the rest 
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of my life; and yet,’’ she added, glancing com- 
placently at her mirror, ‘‘ the picture is the same 
—the frame only has a richer gilding.” 

Still Helen enjoyed the adulation even while 
despising the motive whieh actuated it, and her 
triumph was complete when, at the entertainments 
following her marriage, she outshone Mrs. Charles 
Manners in the splendour of her dress, and had 
the pleasure of returning her bridal visits in a 
newly-purchased equipage, far more expensive than 
that of her successful rival. 

But it was time to change the scene of these 
triumphs. Mr. Marshall became impatient to re- 
join his family, whose non-appearance at the wed- 
ding had given but little uneasiness to the bride, 
and bidding a tearful farewell to the home of her 
youth, Helen, after a fatiguing journey, found her- 
self at the door of her husband’s stately mansion. 

They arrived late in the evening, but Helen saw 
enough of the exterior of her new establishment 
to convince her that it was tasteful and magnificent 
—a double house with a portico to the roof—and 
she entered the richly carpeted hall with undis- 
guised satisfaction. Her husband opened the door 
of one of the parlours, where two young ladies in 
deep mourning were seated; they started forward, 
and after saluting him affectionately as ‘‘ dear pop,”’ 
acknowledged the introduction to herself with dis- 
tant civility. Helen’s heart sank within her. 
‘*Dear pop’’ she could not believe she heard 
aright; but the constant recurrence of the ob- 
noxious epithet soon convinced her that her ears 
had not deceived her. Mr. Marshall hastened to 
disrobe her of her various wrappings, while his 
daughters ran on about their own affairs, taking no 
more notice of the new comer than if she had been 
deaf and dumb. Their coldness repelled Helen, 
but their vulgarity was a far greater shock—it was 
perfectly unaccountable to her, for her husband, 
though deficient in elegance, had nothing positively 
vulgar about him. 

At length she glanced her eye upon a portrait 
she felt must be that of her predecessor, and this 
at once explained the mystery. It was that of a 
stout, common-looking woman, on whom a fourth 
rate artist had apparently exhausted his skill in 
painting ornaments. She wore an immense gold- 
coloured turban and plume, a bright blue velvet 
dress, a massive watch and chain, with necklace, 
bracelets, rings ad infinitum—a very personation, 
in fact, of purse-proud vulgarity. In a correspond- 
ing recess hung her husband, whose round, good- 
natured face contrasted well with the masculine 
dame on the other side, while opposite was a 
family group of the two daughters and son when 
children, most vilely executed, occupying the most 
prominent place in the apartment. Helen sat con- 
templating these specimens of art in silent horror, 
When tea was announced, and the eldest daughter 
at once seated herself at the head of the table, 
without appearing to remember there was any other 
mistress of the house than herself. The tea equip- 
age was, indeed, splendid; but there was a want of 
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elegance in serving the meal, as well as in par- 
taking of the good things with which the table 
was rather too abundantly supplied, that completely 
deprived Helen of all power to enjoy them. She 
soon pleaded fatigue, and being shown by a ser- 
vant to her own room, there sought the relief of a 
bitter flood of tears. 

Her first feeling was that she had been deceived 
—but by whom? 
that she had none but herself to blame for the keen 
disappointment she now experienced. She was 
well aware that Mr. Marshall had been the archi- 
tect of his own fortunes—that from a humble begin- 
ning he had, by enterprise and industry, acquired 
his wealth; she knew, too, that he had children, 
and her sister had more than once suggested 
that these young ladies might occasion her some 
trouble. Was it to be expected that he should tell 
her that his former wife was a vulgar woman, and 
that his daughters were so widely different from 
her usual associates? She was, therefore, obliged 
to acquit him of all blame; and when he soon after 
joined her, and tried to soothe her by apologizing 
for his children’s coldness, she checked her tears, 
telling him she hoped soon to be able to conciliate 
their regard. 

‘* For whom are they in such deep mourning ?”’ 
she asked, ir. the course of their conversation. 

Mr. Marshall looked slightly confused, as he re- 
plied. ‘‘'They still wear it for their mother. I 
have urged them to change their dress, but they 
insist on wearing it for full two years.”’ 

‘* Two years!’’ exclaimed Helen, in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘I understood it was more than three since 
Mrs. Marshall died.”’ 

** You were misinformed,’’ he replied. ‘* That 
sad event occurred about fourteen months since. 
She was a most worthy woman; I felt her loss 
deeply, and was truly wretched when my dear 
Helen first roused me from my grief and led me 
to hope I might again be happy.”’ 

The young wife was silent; her conscience told 
her she had unknowingly acted cruelly towards her 
step-daughters, and she no longer blamed them for 
receiving her so coldly. 

Next morning Helen descended to the breakfast 
room, fully determined to try and win the favour 
of these forbidding-looking damsels, whose appear- 
ance was even more repulsive in their morning dés- 
habille than on the evening before; but, though 
few possessed greater powers of pleasing than her- 
self, she found them utterly at fault here. They 
would chat together most freely about matters in 
which she, as a stranger, could take no interest, 
but the instant she attempted to mingle in the con- 
versation, they either became perfectly silent or 
replied to her as briefly as possible. Their father 


was evidently pained by their conduct, and when 
present, his affectionate kindness atoned in some 
degree for their impertinence ; but his long absence 
had occasioned a press of business that required 
his constant attention, and he was able to be but 
little at home. 

15* 


A moment’s reflection told her ; 
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Meantime Helen occupied herself with taking a 
minute survey of her establishment,—if hers it 
might be called,—and found but little that was 
satisfactory in its arrangements. There was the 
conservatory, to be sure, but Miss Sophia informed 
her that all the plants it contained were hers; so 
she could only admire the beauty of the flowers, 
and did not dare even to cull a few of the fragrant 
blossoms of the heliotrope, which, by recalling the 
pretty jardiniere in her sister’s chamber, brought 
tears into her eyes as she looked upon them, and 
longed to place them in her bosom as a memorial 
of the humble home she had so gladly deserted. 
She then went through the other apartments; they 
were very spacious, and most expensively furnish- 
ed, but the hand of taste and of refinement was 
nowhere visible. All the arrangements were in 
perfect keeping with the family portraits, and the 
splendour of some was in painful contrast with the 
inappropriateness of others. Helen sighed as she 
contrasted the pictu’e her imagination had drawn 
from description, with the reality that now pre- 


; sented itself, and determined she would make 


very decided changes before she opened her house 
to company. 

‘* Where is the library ?’’ she asked of Matilda, 
the younger daughter, when, after completing her 
survey, she returned to the breakfast-room. ‘‘I 
would like to read a while before I drive out, but 
I see no book about.’’ 

Miss Matilda opened her round, gray eyes upon 
her step-mother, as she replied—‘* Sophy and [ 
intend to use the carriage this morning. You will, 
I guess, have to wait till after dinner if you want 
to ride out.”’ 

‘*Oh, very well, I can wait, certainly,’’ said 
Helen, with great sweetness; ‘‘ but, pray, tell me 
where I shall find a book; I have looked in vain 
for one in any of the rooms.”’ 

‘‘ There are a few annuals, I believe, in the par- 
lour closet,’’ said Matilda. ‘‘ We are no great 
readers here. Pop takes the newspapers, and if 
we read a little in them every day, it is as much 
as we have time to do.”’ 

‘*But how do you occupy yourselves ?’’ asked 
Helen. 

Matilda looked as if she would have said, ‘‘ What 
business is that of yours ?’’ but seeing that Helen 
awaited a reply, she answered—‘‘ We keep house 
and do worsted work, and practice, and visit, and 
see our friends. Sometimes I get a novel from 
the library; but Sophy don’t approve of novels, so 
I seldom get one now.”’ 

‘** Well, if there are no books I will practise a 
little on the piano,’’ said Helen. 

‘The piano is Sophy's; she keeps the key, and 
has gone out with it in her bag,’’ was the reply ; 
so Helen retreated to her own room to pass the 
morning as she could. 

The deficiency in the book department was soon 
supplied by Mr. Marshall's liberality, and a splen- 
did piano-forte was immediatély placed in Helen’s 
boudoir, which, together with her own chamber, 
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she furnished in the most tasteful manner. But 
vainly did she attempt to introduce a reform into 
other parts of the establishment. At the first sug- 
gestion of such a thing, the two daughters had 
been so violently affected, one with a wordy the 
other with a tearful passion, that Helen at once de- 
sisted, and, like a prudent woman, allowed the 
turbaned lady in the drawing-room still to keep 
watch and ward over the furniture of her own se- 
lection. 

In fact, the first Mrs. Marshall exerted, even 
from her grave, a much stronger influence in the 
ménage than ever was accorded to her successor. 
‘*Ma always had things so and so;"’ ‘‘ Ma al- 
lowed this ;”” ‘‘ Ma chose that,’’ were arguments 
that never failed to silence Helen—for she thought 
of her own dying mother, of the sanctity which 
still enshrined all that was connected with her be- 
loved presence in the household circle, ard re- 
spected the same feeling in her step-daughters 
even while suffering under the trammels it im- 
posed upon herself. ‘Thus, the very refinement of 
Helen's nature placed a weapon in the hands of 
the Miss Marshalls, of which they dai not fail to 
make effectual use; and notwithstanding all the 
affection and all the liberality so freely lavished on 
her by her husband, a good-natured, easy man, 
who saw little of what was going on around him, 
she was a perfect cypher in her own house, and a 
disappointed, unhappy woman. Wealth in her 
purse, poverty and isolation in her heart—glitter- 
ing jewels and costly raiment without, within, a 
dreary, empty, aching void. 

‘* What a contrast there is between that pretty, 
refined-looking Mrs. Marshall and the set of people 
she seems to associate with,’’ said the fashionable 
Mr. Frederick Ormsby to his sister, one day, after 
an entertainment at Mr. Marshall's, at which both 
had been present. ‘*‘ What could have induced 
her to throw herself away on that vulgar old man ?’’ 

‘*A wise question, Fred, from a iman who has 
lived more than a quarter of this mercenary cen- 
tury,’’ replied his sister. ‘‘ Have you left your 
worldly wisdom in foreign parts, or do you sup- 
pose we Americans have left marrying for money 
to our European cotemporaries ?’’ 

‘*But I cannot bear to think of such a lovely 
creature as that having sold herself for the mere 
lucre of gain. She must, at least, have thought 
she liked the man, and could have known little of 
the associations in which he was to place her.’’ 

‘*The last, I imagine, is true enough, for the 
good people of seemed quite surprised 
when I told them of how little consequence the 
Marshalls are here, notwithstanding all their 
wealth. As soon as I returned home, I went at 
once to see her, and the poor thing seems triste 
enough. Those cross step-daughters lead her a 
sad life, I fancy. She has a sweet little boudoir 
up stairs, in which she has always received me, 
and will keep me hours talking of her ‘ home’ and 
the happy life she led there.’’ 

“Those Marshall girls do look cross enough to 





make any one wish themselves a thousand miles 
off. By-the-way, did you ever hear such singing 
as they gave us last night? After hearing Mali- 
bran so often in that divine scene from Romeo and 
Guilietta, it was too much to stand by and have it 
so murdered by those elegant damsels. And then 
the perfect self-complacency with which they did 
it. At last I fairly took flight, and should have 
left you to ride home without me, but just as I 
passed the door on my way out, I heard another 
voice breathing such lovely sounds that I stopped 
short, and found the pretty stepmother was the 
songstress.”” 

‘Her sister, too, sings delightfully, and is one 
of the most accomplished and intellectual women 
I met in . Their father was once very 
wealthy, but lost every thing, and has now some 
office, the income of which just maintains his fa- 
mily. These poor girls had nothing to look to in 
case he was taken from them, and this, I suppose, 
induced Helen to marry as she did—so, at least, 
some of her friends seemed to think.”’ 

‘*Poor thing, from my soul I pity her. Do, 
Julia, let us go and see her often; it will be a real 
charity, situated as she is. Besides, I want to 
hear her sing again.’’ 

** You are very charitably disposed, Fred, all of 
a sudden,”’ said his sister, laughing. ‘‘ It is only 
a pity you did not encounter the fair ledy a year 
ago, when you might have come more effectually 
to the rescue, and have saved her from the fate you 
seem to deplore so much. However, I am willing 
to go with you there as soon as you please, for I 
really admire Mrs. Marshall, and pity her, too.” 

A few weeks, therefore, saw the brother and 
sister on quite intimate terms with Helen, who 
found their refinement and intelligence a most 
welcome relief to the insipidity of the circle into 
which her husband's connections had introduced 
her. At first, Frederic Ormsby only came in 
company with his sister; but as, on such occa- 
sions, Helen devoted herseif almost exclusively to 
the latter, leaving him to be entertained by the 
younger ladies, who were evidently desirous to 
monopolize his attentions, he soon found it more 
agreeable to pay his visits alone. He was received 
with favour by all the family, for he possessed the 
desirable faculty of being able to adapt himself with 
great readiness to the tastes of every one with 
whom he came in contact; and before many 
months passed, Miss Sophy had numbered him 
among her serious admirers, and began to wonder 
at the delay of his declaration, which she daily 
expected. 

Time went on, however, and no such resu!t ap- 
pearing, Matilda, one day, observed to her sister— 
**Do you know, Sophy, I am beginning to think 
that maybe Fred Ormsby is not going to court 
you, after all ?’’ 

‘*La, Matilda, how you talk—as if I cared 
whether he courted me or not,’’ replied Sophy, 
with a disdainful toss of her head. ‘‘I am at no 
loss for admirers, thank Heaven.”’ 
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‘* But you know well enough that you never had 
such an admirer as he is; so handsome, so genteel 
—just like Lord Mortimer in the ‘ Children of the 
Abbey.’ My patience, if I had such a beau, I 
would not sit down tamely and let my stepmother 
get him away from me.”’ 

‘* What do you mean, Matilda?’’ said Sophy, 
her assumed indifference vanishing in an instant. 
‘*You must be crazy. What does she want with 
beaux ?”’ 

** You must ask her that. All I say, is that I 
think he is beginning to like her better than he 
likes you.”’ 

‘*Oh, Matilda, what can make you think so ?”’ 

‘** Perhaps I may be wrong, but somehow when 
he sings with her he does it in a different way from 
when he sings with you; and their voices do go 
very well together, though hers cannot compare 


with yours in power’’—(Miss Sophy’s was rather , 


of the night-hawk species)—‘‘ and though he asks 
you first, one or two duets are always enough, but 
he never seems willing to let her stop. ‘Then he 
tells her of little graces and flourishes that those 
great singers give, and makes her go over passages 
to teach her their style. Now, this shows he cares 
more about how she sings. But 1 should not have 
thought any thing of this if it had not been for 
what Rachel tellsme. She says that Fred Ormsby 
sometimes comes here when we are out in the 
evening, and pup and Mrs. Marshall are alone in 
her little sitting-room. Instead of going away 
when he finds we are not at home, my gentleman 
walks up there, and as pop always falls asleep over 
the newspapers, they can have afine time. Rachel 
ofien passes the door to see what they are at, and 
says she has always seemed quite gay and ani- 
mated—very different from what she is when other 
people are here, until last night——But I forgot I 
promised I would not breathe it to a soul.’’ 

**Go on, Matilda; I insist upon your telling 
me.”” 

‘*Well, if you won’t Jet on to Rachel. She 
says that last night she went in on some errand, 
and found pop asleep in one of the big arm-chairs; 
Fred Ormsby was at the table, sitting beside Mrs. 
Marshall, with her miniature in his hand. All she 
heard him say, was—‘ How very lovely!’ and she 
was wiping her eyes and seemed to have been cry- 
ing. Rachel says she is sure she married my 
father for money, and now she has fallen in love 
with Fred Ormsby. Ain't it wicked ?—and he 
your beau.”’ 

Words cannot express the anger of Sophy while 
listening to this communication, to the horrid in- 
sinuations of which she gave implicit confidence, 
though they had originated with the housemaid. 
She fairly raved; and after first threatening to tell 
her father, then to write to her brother, who was 
still at college, and make him come and shoot Mr. 
Ormsby, she finally rushed to Helen's room, and 
there upbraided her with her treachery in the 


coarsest terms. 
At first Helen could not understand her, but 


when from amidst the mass of incoherent words, a 
perception of their meaning dawned upon her mind, 
she remained for a few moments like one para- 
lyzed, and then gave way toa burst of indignant 
grief that terrified her accuser. All the wrongs 
that had been smothered within her bosom, since 
she had left a home of love to be an unwelcome 
inmate here, now rushed like a burning torrent 
from her lips, while tears of bitterness fell scalding 
upon cheeks that glowed with outraged feeling, 
until, at length, Sophy, like the witch of old, stood 
trembling before the spirit she had herself invoked. 
She felt, too, that she had accused Helena falsely, 
and fearing her influence with her husband, who, 
though a good-tempered man, was capable of strong 
excitement, Sophy dropped the lofty tone she had 
assumed, and confessing she had been misled by 
Rachel, apologized for her hastiness, requesting 
the matter might go no further. 

** You have taxed my forbearance so far, that 
you well know you may trust it now,’’ replied 
Helen, whose generous temper was at once sub- 
dued by her tormentor’s acknowledgment of error ; 
‘* but remember, Sophy, there is a point at which 
forbearance becomes no longer a virtue—exceed it, 
and there commences a struggle for power between 
us which you well know must terminate in my 
favour. I have vainly hoped to win your regard 
by a voluntary surrender of many of my rights; 
the time appears to have come when I must de- 
mand your respect by assuming them. I therefore 
request you will at once dismiss Rachel from the 
house; and lest she may circulate this slander 
among her compeers, first show her this miniature, 
which she will recognize as the one on which she 
has built her miserable falsehood. It is that of my 
mother—my angel mother,’’ said Helen, bursting 
into tears as she unclasped the case and displayed 
the beloved lineaments. ‘‘Ah! litle did she ever 
dream of the insults to which its possession would 
expose her child.”’ 

But had self-reproach no share in the agony 
which seemed as though it would rive the very 
frame from whence it proceeded, and caused even 
Sophy to endeavour to soothe the sufferer? The 
energy of passion had passed away, and Helen, 
motioning Sophy from her presence, now threw 
herself upon the richly-curtained bed, writhing in 
all the torment of a crushed and wounded spirit. 
The taunts that had just met her ear were false, 
but conscience whispered that her own free choice 
had placed her in a position that might ever leave 
her open to them. Had she wedded one she loved, 
or even one with tastes congenial to her own, no 
tongue would have dared to whisper a reproach on 
intercourse so casual as hers with Frederick Orms- 
by—no imagination would even have conceived it, 
for she had never seen him but in the presence of 
her husband and his children. Now, she had been 
spied upon by her own household; they had seen 
she was an unloving wife, and knowing she was 
false at heart. believed her capable of being so in 
conduct. Helen before had experienced the folly 
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of her mercenary marriage, but now she felt its 
guilt and the magnitude of the dangers to which it 
exposed her. 

Her dread of causing a disturbance in the family, 
as well as a natural reluctance to let her husband 
know the nature of the provocation she had re- 
ceived, induced her to conceal it from him. She 
took good care, however, to be out of the way 
when Mr. Ormsby paid his visits, which soon di- 
minished in frequency, to Sophy’s evident chagrin 
and mortification. 

The rencontre we have related between this 
young lady and her stepmother by no means di- 
minished the distance between them, while its 
effect upon the latter was to engender a morbid 
feeling which began to have a serious effect upon 
her temper. Helen had now been married eighteen 
months, and had never yet been allowed to pay a 
visit home, her husband constantly saying it was 
impossible he could accompany her on the journey, 
and his selfish fondness would not permit her to 
undertake it without him. His reply to her en- 


treaties always was that he could not think of } 


parting with her for so long a time, ard from this 
determination no tears or prayers could make him 
waver. Charlotte, to», must remain with her 
father, whose duties at home were equally impera- 
tive, so that Helen, left with scarcely a hope of 
seeing these only objects of her affection, became 
captious, morose, and more than ever dissatisfied 
with herself and all around her. 

In vain did Charlotte’s letters breathe the very 
spirit of religion and sound philosophy ; in vain did 
she urge her to rouse herself to the duties of self- 
improvement and of active interest in the welfare 
of those about her, whose sorrows and privations 
her sympathy and her wealth might so readily al- 
leviate, and point out the pure sources of happiness 
that were still within her reach. Helen's replies 
were filled with nothing but repinings; and Char- 
lotte saw with grief that her own trials so absorbed 
her sister, that she seemed to think those of others 
of no importance—that she was living in the daily 
neglect of the highest duties of existence, and fast 
sinking into the depths of a selfish, hopeless 
apathy. 

From this state, however, Helen was aroused 
by an event which awakened all the tender feelings 
of her nature, and directed them with intense and 
absorbing interest on one object. This was the 
birth of a son—a blessing ardently desired, though 
unfortunately bestowed at a time when, of all 
others, she most wished to be with her own family. 
Charlotte was married soon after her infant's birth, 
to a gentleman to whom she had long been attached, 
though prudence had till now delayed their union. 
It was an attachment founded upon mutual worth, 
and Helen sighed as she acknowledged their mar- 
riage would surely be a happy one, though offering 
but little prospect of worldly wealth—an advantage 
she had long since learned to think might be too 
dearly purchased. 
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ten as she gazed on the tiny mortal, whose entrance 
on this troubled scene had produced a total revul- 
sion in its mother’s thoughts and feelings. Her 
nursery soon became her world; she performed 
every office for her child with her own hands, and 
while pressing his velvet cheek to hers, or watching 
his gentle slumbers, or soothing his infant woes, 
she tasted a fulness of delight such as ull now she 
had never known. How beautiful this provision of 
our nature! From the kingly palace to the lowly 
hut, here is a source of holy happiness prepared for 
all; and whether the new-born creature be the 
heir of untold thousands, or whether it adds but 
another burden to that already pressing sorely on a 
poor man’s daily earnings, its smiles and winning 
ways spread joy around the hearth, and cares and 
sorrows vanish in the sunshine of its presence. 

Helen had never before acknowledged the exist- 
ence of this widely-diffused pleasure ; indeed, she 
had often listened with éontempt to the raptures of 
fond mothers, aunts or sisters, while dilating on an 
infant’s loveliness. Now she felt i: in all its in- 
tensity, and as each moment seemed to develop 
some fresh charm in the object of her idolatry, she 
would not be a single hour parted from it. The 
little Harry was, indeed, most lovely; well might 
any mother be proud of such a child—how much 
more one who, like Helen, had a well-spring of 
tenderness congealed within her heart, now melted 
by the warmth of maternal love, and pouring forth 
its full, deep torrent upon this one object. In this 
feeling, too, her husband could sympathize, though 
his daughters took as little notice of the child as 
decency would permit. To their father, however, 
Helen never looked more lovely than when busied 
with her infant. Her bloom now heightened by 
the effort of tossing it in its laughing, crowing 
glee; her sweet voice, now lulling it with gentle 
songs upon her bosom, and then bending over it in 
unutterable gladness while she expatiated on all its 
opening beauties. 

The time that was not spent in nursing him was 
devoted to his wardrobe, and the most exquisite 
garments her taste could devise or her wealth pro- 
cure, aided in his adornment; and while thus en- 
gaged, many a picture of his future brilliant and 
distinguished career was woven in the glowing web 
of Helen’s fancy. Her boy would certainly be 
very talented — handsome and witty he already 
was in an eminent degree; he should be educated 
with the utmost care; she would herself impart to 
his manners’ an exquisite refinement, and with 
talents, education and wealth, what might he not 
become? Ah, fond mother! you have omitted the 
only basis on which a noble and enduring structure 
can be raised;—you would build for this world 
alone, and the wise Master-builder will finish the 
work in His own way—in mercy, doubtless, te 
yourself and to him whom your fond indulgence 
might too probably rear to misery and ruin. 

A worm was in the bud Helen was cherishing 
with such idolatrous devotion, and after sixteen 


But now Helen's domestic trials were all forgot- { months of uninterrupted health, her child was 
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suddenly stricken with alarming illness. In vain 
did learned doctors strive to check its progress ; 
vainly did the frantic mother beseech them to save 
her child. ‘‘ Am I in God's stead, madam ?”’ said 
one of them, in reply to her wild entreaties ; and 
Helen then as wildly implored a Higher help, that 
she had well nigh forgotten in her happier hours. 
It was all in vain—the child breathed out his spirit 
in his mother’s arms; and as Helen closed the 
lovely eyes that long had been fixed on Heaven, as 
if seeking the home he was struggling to reach, 
she bowed her head upon them and seemed like 
one congealed to stone. 

It was long before they could disengage her from 
that fixed embrace, but to the surprise of those about 
her she arose from it desperately calm, and went 
about the sad task of preparing the loved form for 
its last resting place, as quietly as she had been 
wont when disrobing him for his nightly couch 
beside her. The nurse would fain have shared the 
duty, but a look from Helen forbade it. When 
she had completed her arrangements, and parted 
the golden curls that clustered so richly on his 
marble brow, she glided from the room, sought 
the garden, and there culling the purest and most 
fragrant flowers, laid them to perish by his side— 
fit emblem of one as fair and frail asthey. Neither 
the prayers nor tears of her ~ ope and attend. 
ants could withdraw her from the vigil she then 
commenced beside the beautiful remains, from 
which her eye would never wander. She sat like 
one drinking in a memory that must last forever; 
and it was not until the dark finger of decay had set 
a deep mark upon their marble whiteness, that she 
placed him in his narrow coffin, and was then 
borne senseless to her chamber. 


The next day, however, saw her in the scene of 


her former joys—her nursery; and here she sat 
beside the empty cradle, shedding no tear, collect- 
ing his little playthings round her, and spreading 
out his various garments, as if trying to cheat her- 
self into the delusion that he would soon appear to 
need them. Mr. Marshall and the physicians com- 
bated her will in vain—here she would remain, 
feeding the grief that found no outward vent, but 
which was gradually consuming the very springs 
of her existence. ‘The sorrow of the world works 
death, and in a fortnight Helen was raving in all 
the horrors of a violent brain fever, which led her 
to the very borders of the grave. At length, youth 
and an excellent constitution triumphed over the 
strength of the disease, and when, after long weeks 
of unconsciousness, Helen first opened her eyes to 
a sense of what was passing around her, she closed 
them again, thinking it was on a dream too sweet 
to last. But no—a soft, cool hand, whose touch 
thrilled to her very soul, was passed across her 
burning brow, while a well-known voice exclaim- 
ed, in gentle accents, ‘‘ Father, she will live, I 
know she will,’’ and a kiss was pressed upon her 
cheek. Again she slowly raised her eyelids, now 
almost too weak to bear the weight of their long, 


dark lashes, and met the earnest, loving gaze of 
her father and her sister. 

‘* You must not speak, dearest,’’ said the latter, 
seeing that Helen was struggling for words. ‘*We 
will watch beside you, and by-and-by, when you 
are stronger, you may tell how glad you are to see 
us.”’ 

Sweet, indeed, to Helen, were the days of her 
convalescence, when, at last, she could pour out 
her sorrows in her sister’s bosom, assured of her 
gentle, loving sympathy. It is in our dark day 
that the bond of family affection is felt to be most 
precious. Conflicting tastes and duties may di- 
minish its strength, when all is bright around; but 
in bereavement, who can estimate its worth, save 
those who, like Helen, have been called to tread 
Yet ‘‘there is a Friend 
and to this 


that dreary path alone. 
that sticketh closer than a brother,”’ 
Highest source of comfort Charlotte strove to lead 
her sorrowing sister—for a long time in vain. She 
had lived too long in the wilful neglect of the duties 
of religion, to be able at once to appropriate its 
divine consolations, and Charlotte saw. with regret, 
that she was often ready to cast them from her as 
affording no balm to her spirit, while her rebellious 
murmurings against the Hand that chastened her, 
rendered her utterly incapable of appreciating them. 

At length Mr. Berkley and Charlotte were 
obliged to return home, as the latter became im- 
patient to return to her husband, on whom had de- 
volved the double duty of attending to his own and 
his father-in-law’s business during his absence; 
and after much persuasion, seconded by the advice 
of the physician, they induced Mr. Marshall to 
allow Helen to accompany them. 

Once more in the home of her childhood, her 
heart seemed to open to its holy influences. The 
early teachings of her mother, as she strove to lead 
her self-willed child in the narrow path of duteous 
submission to the will of Heaven, were now re- 
called, and tell like dew upon her thirsty spirit, 
revivifying and strengthening it. ‘Thus was she 
gradually led onward into clearer light, and though 
in the bowed and pallid figure that now sat meekly 
listening to the words of truth in her parish church, 
few could recognize the brilliant Helen that a few 
short years before had shone there in her bridal 
splendour, the peace within imparted a more touch- 
ing charm to her countenance than it even then 
had worn. 

Mr. Marshall had little to regret in the change 
that had taken place in his wife’s views, and before 
many years passed, her gentle influence led him to 
sympathize sincerely with them. ‘True religion 
imparts refinement to the manners as well as purity 
to the heart, and Helen now learned to return the 
affection of her worthy husband with sincere re- 
gard, and together they employ the wealth of which 
they are the stewards in works of piety and mercy, 
thus rendering it a double blessing to themselves, 
The marriage of his daughters has long since left 
Helen untrammeled in her domestic sphere, while 
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the place of the beloved Harry has been supplied 
by four sweet children, all loved with ardour, but 
not idolatrously worshiped. Another treasured 
infant rests, too, in the same tomb with her first 
born; but it was with a chastened sorrow that she 
mourned his loss, far different from the fixed de- 
epair that then distracted her; and many blessed 
bopes were mingled with the tears she shed upon 
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his early grave. But though now centented with 
her lot, and tasting the blessedness that arises from 
a strict fulfilment of her various duties as a wife, a 
mother, a sister and a friend, Helen has by no 
means forgotten her sin and its mental punishment, 
and still shudders when she hears the young and 
beautiful speak lightly of contracting a mercenary 
marriage. 
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BY “THE POOR SCWOLAR.” 


SCENA IIL—THE SALA. 


Wrruw a richly-furnished sala, 
On crimson, sat the Lord Zavala,— 
An old man with long, flowing hair, 
And beard white as Perote’s snow— 
Old, old and seeming weak—yet, though 
Deep lines of suffering and care 
Are furrowed on his aged brow, 
The fierce resolve—the boundless will, 
And many a look that tells of ill, 
In those sunk eyes are lingering still : 
Tis but his hand hath feeble grown— 
His heart is firm as e’er “twas known, 
And wo to peasant, peer or page 
Who, reckoning on stingless age, 
May dare to brave the old man’s rage: 
The Moro’s dungeon wails are strong, 


And hearken not the voice of wrong. 


Such is the viceroy, Lord Zavala, 
Now seated in his gorgeous sala— 

As noble Spaniard, richly drest, 

With starred and studded velvet vest, 
Embroidered with Castilian crest: 

He holds within his feeble hand 

The borrowed truncheou of command; 
But ne’er was granted despot’s dower 
More 
Than that vice-regal sign of power: 


tto make slave subject cower 


Around are slaves of every shade— 
The sons of Ethiop, scarred and black; 
The fair and fiery quadroon maid; 
Nor does the motley concourse lack 
One from Arauco’s mountain track— 
All waiting on his word or beck, 
Well trained to do or good or ill— 
Their duty is Zavala’s will. . 
And silence reigns within the hall, 
Since silent is the lord of all; 
For dares the slave no idle word 
To breathe in presence of his lord. 


The viceroy has been looking o’er 
Some leaves that Spain's broad signet bore ; 


They may be deeds of will or land :— 
Three times hath he the parchment scanned, 
Aud sull it trembles in his hand; 


Yet, whatsoe’er the news, ’tis fair; 

Upon that brow no cloud of care, 

But triumph gieaming in his eye, 

As though some pleasant thought were nigh. 


“Yes, Lord Morillo, truly thou 

Art heir to the Biscayan’s land! 
To-morrow morn a marriage vow— 

The pledge and seal my daughter’s hand, 
Shall win this road and rich domain— 
The fairest heritance of Spain. 

Juana’s will hath not been sought, 

But she hath been obedience taught, 
And her consent I value not— 

Thongh | could wish her mind were free, 
For she hath ever been to me 

All that a duteous child should be: 

Yet, though the links to her were gall, 
To-morrow’s sun sliall see them driven— 
There is no power under heaven, 

Once that my firm resolve is given, 

Me from my purpose shal! recall: 

He marries her to-morrow morn, 
Though in that hour she be borne 

To the tomb lifeless—I have sworn: 
Some fools a child’s consent would ask, 
But that with me were easy task ; 
Juana dares not hold it dear— 


Go, Neeta, cal! your mistress here!” 


Her dark eyes on the dark slaves flinging, 
The fair quadroon passed from the hall, 
And on the marble pavement ringing, 
Far faintly now her footsteps fall : 
Zavala sat awhile in thought, 
His fierce eye bent upon the floor— 
Once from without some sound was brought, 
His ear the distant murmur caught, 
And flashed his glance upon the door, 
As entrance of his child he sought; 
He looks in vain—it opens not; 
And now his giances fiercely roam 
Around the swarthy faces there, 
Until they rest upon Palome, 
A huge Mestize with long, black hair, 
And who alone unflinching stood 
The gaze that Afric’s sons subdued: 
Arauco’s hills have nurtured him— 
W ith freedom’s flame his dark eyes burn, 
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Though you can see upon his limb 
The scar of fetters he has worn: 
His soul is to the viceroy given, 
Who saved his life when he was driven 
In close pursuit by Spanish foe, 
And thus, his gratitude to show, 
He hath become Zavale’s slave— 
A despot’s pander, tyrant’s brave. 


“Ho! slaves, begone!—stay you, Palome !” 
The train are filing from the room, 
And through the doorway disappear ; 
The sala-chamber now is clear, 
Alone the half-blood is remaining, 
Against a distant column leaning, 
With darkened brow and moody air— 
Zavala’s nod hath called him near: 
“ Palome, there’s good work for you here,— 
This eve, upon the Alamede, 
A stranger, by some word or deed, 
So have I heard, my daughter crossed— 
Such slight the knave may dearly cost; 
*Tis yours to find the cavalier— 
*Tis mine to make his forfeit dear; 
Away and watch if to the ball 
To-night the fool may haply stray; 
Take this to Lord Morillo’s hall, 
He will assist thee,—hence !—away !” 


The slave, obedient, took the ring, 

And, bowing. from the chamber passed 
The old man sat, low muttering— 

His brow was bent and overcast, 
While o’er his cheek some angry thought 
A hue of deadly paleness brought, 

And sudden as the sulphur’s fire 

His dark eye kindled up with ire— 

*T was but a momentary gleam, 

Like torch across the midnight stream, 
For a far foorstep echoing nigh 

Soon chased the anger from his eye. 


As fal!s the foot of antelope 

Along the dew-bespangled slope, 

When startled at the break of morn 

By the clear notes of hunter’s horn— 

As fall the first glad sounds that ope 

The portals of the heart to hope, 

The heart with anguish sorely laden— 

So dropped the footsteps of the maiden 

Along the marble pavement ringing, 

To the old man such solace bringing 

His gloomy brows cannot conceal, 

And e’en his furrowed cheeks reveal,— 

For sometimes even hearts of steel, 

And breasts of adamant, will feel 

A mellowed softness o’er them steal— 

An influence, as from above, 

In presence of the thing they love— 

And the old man’s heart was lone and scarred 

For with his race he long had warred. 

And his better feelings had been jarred, 
In his early days, by tyrant’s thrall— 
He had revenged those insults all ; 

But the soul cannot aye live on wing, 

It must find brute or human thing 

Round which may its affections eling, 
Else it at last would droop and fall 





He loved his daughter—yet "twas not 
A father’s feeling undefiled ; 
But as relief or resting spot 


From other dark emotions wild; 


Now by her hand he fondly hoped— 
Silent the sala door is oped, 
And proudly in his presence stood, 
Before the maiden who had sought her, 
Embodiment of womanhood, 
His heart’s best hope, his lovely daughter 


We've seen her on the cama sleeping; 

In prayer at the altar kneeling; 

From night its loneliest hour stealing, 
And in the grove love’s vigil keeping, 

Her inmost heart to him revealing— 
To him for whom that heart was heaving 
While to his bosom closely cleaving,— 
To say that she was lovely then— 

To say that she is lovely now— 
Is the sole power of the pen ; 

To paint that curved and beauteous brow— 
That lip of love—that eye of fire, 
God only could such pen inspire! 


The old man’s eye is on her bent— 
His searching look is vainly spent, 
She seems so sweetly innoceni— 
So mildly back her glance is given, 
That he from his intent is driven, 
Quailing, as when the fiend looked back 
Foiled in his impious attack 
On adamantine gates of heaven. 


“ Juana, daughter, thou shouldst know 
The worth, the meaning of a vow,— 
A vow that is in marriage given, 
Is registered above, in heaven; 
Such vow ’tis deadly sin to break— 
To-morrow thou that vow shalt take— 
To-morrow shalt thou be a bride— 

I’ve chosen one well worth the hand 
That thou bestowest, aye, and beside, 

One whose large fortune and broad Jand 
Shall give thee all-sufficient dower ; 
Shall treble thine—thy father’s power, 
At hearing whom you may rejoice— 
The Lord Morillo is my choice. 
? I will abide 
Your answer—by the morn decide ; 


Why do you pale 


But mark! reflect ere you refuse— 

’Twixt him and convent walls you choose * 
I care not for your tears or sorrow— 

A bride or nun thon art to-morrow!” 

He said, and striding from the room, 

Left it as silent as the tomb. 


The hind, whose pursuer 
Too closely hath come, 
When the shot that passed through her 
Stings, not striking home; 
Now roused to resistance 
By foes’ wanton wildness, 
Soon 'evels the distance 
*T wixt fierceness and mildness ; 
And her eye, once the mildest 
Unkindled by ire, 
Now filled with hate’s fire, 
Is glistening wildest: 
Who would dream, when the ocean 
Is smiling and mellow, 
Earth knows no commotion 
Can cope with its billow? 


As seen in Corinth’s dome, the flower 
By cunning hand of sculptor moulded, 
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In graceful curve its petals tending, 
Beneath the heavy marble bending— 
So, bent and statue-like, that hour 
The maiden seemed—her white arms folded 
Upon a breast whose ripened charm 
The heart of anchorite would warm: 
Her hair, in sable masses straying, 
Hung on her bosom, glossy, black, 
With its voluptuous beauties playing, 
Or circling sofily o’er her neck ;— 
She uttered neither sound nor sigh, 
But silent in the sala stood, 
With quivering lip and flashing eye, 
While o'er her brow the burning blood 
In carmine colour oped its flushing, 
And to her cheek the crimson flood 
As quick as thought came madly gushing ; 
Still, like a meteor onwerd rushing, 
The rose hath reached her bosom’s whiteness, 
Tinting its snowy, sunny brightness; 
And were it not for changing cheek— 
For flashing eye and mantling blood— 
For her impassioned bosom’s heaving— 
So long the maiden did not speak— 
So fixed and statue-like she stood— 
For a brief moment’s short delay, 
That gazer might have vassed, believing 
Her mode! mould of lifeless clay. 


A puma, couched upon the limb, 
Each muscle strained to sudden spring— 
A thunder cloud charged to the brim 
With lightning hot and quivering— 
And near its worst, 
About to burst— 
Red bolts glancing, 
Fiercely flashing, 
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Dark forms lancing, 
Rain-clouds parting, 
Forking, darting, 
Through them dancing, 
Through them dashing,— 
So, in that hour, 
in wildest mood, 
Crossed by power, 
The maiden stood. 
Oh! it was beautiful to gaze 
Upon that black eye’s kindling fire— 
That quivering lip—the crimson blaze 
On brow, cheek, bosom, mantling higher ; 
A moment since the sky was clear, 
Then came the “ cloud, the flash, the tear,” 
Foretelling that the storm was near. 


And was he not her father still? 
Yes—yes !—but oft despotic will, 
Making of parentage an ill, 

Hath filial feeling turned to hate, 
Leaving the crushed heart desolate,— 
And the wild words, now wildly spoken, 
Told that affection’s ties were broken. 


“Then be it bride—but not for him, 
Though he were lord of all the land 
That circles the Biscayan sea,— 
He ne’er shall own this little hand— 
He shall not be the lord of me! 
No! they may tear me limb from limb, 
Ere I shall be Morillo’s bride— 
This night—this moment I decide! 
Then farewell, father—farewell, all! 
At morn you'll have what you ‘ abide ;’ 
Come, Neeta! dress me for the ball.” 
(To be continued.) 
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The following incident is related in Audobon’s “ Birds of America.” 








Hx had roved through many a clime, 
With a hardened heart and brow,— 

And the hand that is stained with foulest crime, 
Graspeth the dagger now! 


Dark thoughts are in his heart, 
As he swiftly stalks along: 

List, ye! the waving branches part— 
Bursts on the ear a song. 


The advancing foot is stayed, 
And upon the green sward pressed; 

A statue, he seemed, in the prairie made, 
But for the eye’s unrest. 


A song of a prairie bird 
Floats softly on the air; 

More mellow its melting notes are heard, 
*Mid the breathing silence there. 


His ear drank in the sound 
That rang on the gentle breeze— 
It had no tone a heart to wound; 
Yet he shrank from notes like these. 


They stir his inmost soul— 
They move a rushing tide 

Of memories, that sweeping roll 
With deeds of darkness dyed. 


He cast his tearful eye 
Around in wild despair; 

There was no human creature by— 
He felt that God was there. 


The stubborn knees bent down 
A broken heart in prayer ; 

On earth there was no other sound 
Could rend the hardness there. 


The sweetly plaintive song 
First caught the outward ear, 

Ere echo could the strain prolong, 
The “ still, smal! voice” was near. 


That voice, whose melting tone, 
As echoed by the dove, 

Doth penetrate the heart of stone 
With its o’erpowering love. 














EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY F. J. GRUND. 


My pear Gopey :— 
> OU want me to write about 
‘'the arts in Europe. ‘There 
is but one modern art in 
vogue, and that is opera- 
dancing. Since Fanny’s 
return from the United 
States, America has set 
the fashion, and as long as 
the managers find it profit- 
able, the art will be continued. The fact is, there 
was dancing before Fanny came back from Ame- 
rica, but the art was not popular; it required a 
select audience to apprecia'e it. The critical 
journals which treated of that art, by whom were 
they read? By the habitués of the opera. We 
have made an interesting public affair of it by dis- 
cussing the art in the newspapers of the day. 
There was, besides, something else that gave 
Fanny a character. Our rigid habits and austere 
manners a: very well known in Europe, and were 
supposed to be rather opposed to the showing of 
pretty ankles. ‘‘ What,” did they ask, ‘‘ must 
there be in Fanny’s dance that pacifies one portion 
of the community while it captivates the other? 
Fanny must certainly have found a talisman, or 
her manner must not only be graceful but modest.” 
And that they were, compared to other performers. 
There is, perhaps, less of the higher degrees of art 
in her composition, but there is a happy agreement 
ia her motions, and no disagreeable or provoking 
emphasis. She is now in Berlin, and will proba- 
bly appear at the opening of the new opera house. 
On that occasion, a new opera by Meyerbeer will 
be performed ; but he keeps it so secret that no one 
‘The composer is now 





knows even the title of it. 
in Berlin. Meyerbeer is the most jealous of all 
modern artists, and is constantly tormented with 
the fear lest his popularity should vanish during 
his lifetime. The only admirers of his music in 
whom he confides, are those who are in the grave. 
Their applause is now unalierably his. 

It was once said of Meyerbeer that he was the 
ruin of the opera. They referred not to his music, 
but to the extreme costliness of his decorations and 
the ballet. ‘* Robert the Devil’? was not perform- 
ed in Paris until after many reclamations on the 
part of Mr. Véron, (the manager of the great 
opera, ) and not until Meyerbeer had given security 
in the amount of sixty thousand francs that the 
opera should not lose that amount. It is needless 
to say that it made money by it. 

Spontini, the great chiefiain of the heroic opera, 
is also in Berlin, and will direct the orchestra at 
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the opening of the opera. ‘The Germans call him 
‘*the man of the past,’? well known by his can- 
nonading operas, ‘‘ Alcidor’? and ‘* Nurmahal.* 
It is said that the grand overture which he has 
composed expressly for the birthday of the king, 
will first be performed at the old opera-house, and 
if the walls of that much more solid fabric are 
able to stand it, the new house, it is supposed, will 
not be materially damaged by it. 

Donizetti's new operas do not seem to excite 
great interest in Paris. There is, generally, the 
greatest incongruity in his music, and motives 
‘from the national airs and music of every country. 
Donizetti possesses much less originality than any 
other Italian composer. 

Strauss, the great composer of Vienna waltzes, 
who, your readers will recollect, died about two 
years ago, has been resuscitated—in his son, who 
made a most brilliant debut in Vienna. It appears 
that even as a boy he showed extraordinary talent 
and proficiency in music, so that the father became 
jealous of him, lest himself should be eclipsed. 
He forced him to study law, but his mother secretly 
obtained for him competent musical instructors, and 
cultivated the talent which now promises to shine 
with great brilliancy. But she made it a condition 
that he should not play in public or publish his 
compositions until after his father’s death. ‘Tle 
son, it seems, has kept his promise. 

Tue Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream of Shalse- 
peare, translated by Tieck, and set to music by 
Feliz Mendelssohn Bartholdy, enjoys the greatest 
popularity in Germany. (What a pity it is Bee- 
thoven never finished the music to Goethe’s Faust. ) 
The overture is considered a masterly production, 
and the piece itself as fantastically playful and 
passionate, as the conception of the greatest poet 
of ancient and modern times. 

Next to Shakspeare, Sophocles and Euripides 
are now walking over the German boards. At 
Cassel, the Antigone of Sophocles (music and 
choruses by Mendelssohn) was performed before 
a learned and critical auditory, composed of phi- 
lologists and artists. ‘The celebrated composer, 
Spohn, conducted the choruses. 

Mozart's son, W. A. Mozart, who lately died 
at Carlsbad, in Bohemia, left a large portion of his 
library, books and compositions, to the ‘‘ Mo- 
zarteum,” in Salzburg. One hundred autograph 
letters of his father were among them. 

Liszt, the great pianist, after his triumphal tour 
through the south of France, has entered the capi- 
tal of Spain, where he produces the same infatua- 
tion which followed him in Berlin, Vienna, Paris, 
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and other places. It is confidently asserted that 
he is the only cause of Madrid remaining quiet. 
He produces a revolution by himself. Wherever 
he went he gave concerts for the poor or made do- 
nations, which have justly added to his reputation 
for munificence. When asked, in Paris, why he 
gave away his money, he answered —‘‘J’ai encore 
une poire pour la soif—c’est ' Amérique.” 1 have 
yet a pear for my thirst—America. 

Thalberg, who is also in Paris, thinks of visiting 
the If he aud Liszt 
come, Chopin and IJIertz will assuredly follow. 
Chopin is, perhaps, the most spiritual composer 


United States next season. 


among them, but Liszt is poetical in his perform- 
ance. 

The director of the great opera in Paris, Mr. 
Leon Pillet, has offered to the intendant of the 
imperial opera in Vienna (Austria, ) to make the 
following change during the season of the Italian 
opera:—the Germans to send their whole personale, 
solo singers, choruses, leaders and orchestra; to 
Paris, and the French to send the whole Parisian 
opera to Vienna. If the proposal be accepted, as 
it is confidently asserted it will be, it will give both 
cities additional advantages for enjoyment. 

The two comic operas, which, among the new 
compositions, have given the most satisfaction in 
Paris during the past season, were ‘‘ ‘The Ball of 
the Sub-Prefect,”? music by Boilly, and ‘‘ The 
Four Children of Heymoun,” text by Leuven, 
music by Balfe. More liked than all was an old 
opera, ‘*Gullistan,”’ by d’Alayrac, newly fashioned 
by Adum. ‘The opera was given for the first time 
in 1804, and the Duke of Bassano is said to have 
nad a hand in the libretto. 

At the great distribution of prizes of the Con- 
servatury of Music, in Paris, twenty-two pupils 
received the first, twenty-three the second, and 
thirty-eight the third prize. ‘The Paris Academy 
of Fine Arts also distributed its prizes of compo- 
sition. ‘The first were received by Masse, a pupil 
of Halevy and Zimmermann, and Arnaud de Vil- 
bach, also a pupil of Halevy. ‘Fhe second was 
bestowed on Mertens, a pupil of Carafu. 

In Vienna, a new species of concert, called the 
** Philharmonic” and ‘‘ Spirituels,’? is becoming 
fashionable. Nothing but the most difficult com- 
positions of the most classical masters are marked 
for performance, and your readers may form an idea 
of them when I tell them that the ** Philharmonic” 
performed, among other difficult pieces, the ‘* Pas- 
torale’’ of Mozart. The celebrated bass area di 
bravura of *‘Acis and Galath-a,” by Handel, (a 
real neck-breaking composition, ) was performed 
by the best German bass singer, Standigle. 

The spiritual concerts commenced by ‘“‘ King 
Stephen” and ‘‘ The Ruins of Athens,” by Bee- 
thoven. Then followed the symphonies in D and 
I’, by Beethoven; then the symphonies in D by 
Mozart; then the newly-composed symphonies by 
Spohr (1837). Alceste, by Gluck, concluded the 
dramatic music. 

Of church music, were performed hymn in F, 
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(O vergo temerata,) by Hummel; Gloria, of the 
second mass of Charles Maria von Weber, and 
Kyrie and Gloria from the mass of Moligne (yet 
in manuscript). 

Thee concerts were given immediately after the 
close of the Italian opera, and formed undoubtedly 
a refreshing contrast. 

A new composer, 
native of Konigsberg, 
His great opera, ‘‘Ji Templario,”’ (‘The ‘lemplar, ) 
has been received with perfect furor in Italy. 
The German reviewers subject him to a very 


by the name of Nicolai, a 
is creating great sensation. 


severe criticism. 

The Italian opera in Paris commenced this year 
with ‘‘ Linda di Chamoconi.’? Fersiani, Mario 
Lablache and ‘Tagfiani, are the principal perform- 
ers. Kreutzer’s ‘‘ Night Encampment at Grena- 
da”’ will follow, and then ‘‘ Ernani,”’ Victor Hugo’s 
tragedy set to music by a young Italian maestro 
by the name of Verdi. Meanwhile, Victor Hugo 
has protested against the performance as an in- 
fringement on his copyright. ‘They will have to 
arrange it with him as in the case of his Luerece 
Borgia. Of the older operas, Semiramis, Norma, 
the Sonnambula and Othello, are, of course, on the 
repertory. Moriani is still in London—the direc- 
tor, Vatel, refusing to pay him by the season, on 
account of the extreme uncertainty of his voice. 
In the great opera, the tenor, Gardvoui, has appear- 
ed in the new opera Maria Stuart. Adam will 
produce a new ballet, and English actors, it is said, 
will perform twelve English plays in the Italian 
opera. ‘There are Englishmen enough in Paris, 
the Lord knows, to listen to them. 

In the way of the “‘ grands spectacles,” Fran- 
coni’s circus is undergoing a novel metamorphusis. 
For several years past it performed battles of the 
republic, the empire and the hundred days, until 
the people became, at last, tired of military glory. 
To vary the performances, it will now be newly 
arranged after the fashion of the old Roman am- 
phitheatres. Hunts, tournaments, combats with 
lions and tigers, after the fashion of Van Amburg 
and Carter, Spanish bull-fights and the like, are 
to vie with each other to obtain once more the ap- 
probation of the Parisian public; and for this pur- 
pose the whole architecture and arrangement of the 
building will have to be changed It is expected, 
however, that the whole will be finished in a few 
months, and that the performances will commence 
next summer. 

Another spectacle which is performing at the 
Diorama, is really deserving of notice. It may be 
called a mystery—this being the tile for every 
thing interesting at the present day. It is a quar- 
tetie of the four elements—earth, fire, air and 
water—ard is entitled ‘* The Deluge.” ‘The prin- 
cipal part, however, is performed by the water, 
which threatens the destruction of every living 
animal except the fishes. At first you behold the 
town of Kenoch, surrounded by Cyclopian walls, 
in the midst of which you see already the first 


attempt at the tower of Babel, whose summit 
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reaches into the sky. Hereupon thick, red clouds 
rise, which are beautifully reflected from the ocean. 
The sun hides himself, the tempest roars, the 
water fills the streets and public places, the’ blast 
carries the waves over the walls. The inhabitants 
now seek refuge on the tops of the houses, on the 
tower and the neighbouring mountains. These, 
too, are enveloped in clouds, from which shoot 
great columns of water, under violent thunder and 
flashes of lightning. The next act is more calm; 
the deluge is completed—nothing is seen but water 
and the ark. ‘lhe fourth act represents a beautiful 
scene for the geologist. ‘The water has receded, 
but the earth is still psrtially covered with it; the 
waves and currents have intersected the soil in 
various directions, and the rarest specimens of 
shells and other antediluvian remains cover the soil. 
The only objection of the critics was, that the per- 
son of Noah is too tall compared to the mountains; 
but the author defended himself by observing, that 
in the times when men lived to the age of a thou- 
sand years, they were not such pigmies as the 
modern Parisians! 

By-the-by, speaking of ‘‘ mysteries,”? I might 
just as well observe, that since Eugene Sue’s suc- 
cess, we have had the mysteries of London, of 
Vienna, of Berlin, (St. Petersburg is always a 
mystery, ) and, at last, the mysteries of Madrid, in 
weekly numbers, which, however, were suppressed 
by the Xefe politico, on account of their immoral 
tendency. Lisbon is better off in that respect. 
The queen of the Tajo is permitted to have as 
many mysteries as she pleases. And why not? 
** Lisbon,” says the leading paper of the Portu- 
guese capital, ‘‘ has the same right to have mys- 
teries which Paris and London enjoy.’’ Is the 
Tajo not as fine a river as the ‘Thames ?—and is 
the garden of Cintra not as beautiful as the plains 
of St. Denis? 

The greatest spectacle, and beyond all compari- 
son the sublimest, was the great military drama 
performed by the French army on the battle field 
of Isly, in Morocco, It singularly characterizes 
the French people and their insatiable thirst after 
theatrical performances—the true artistical reflec- 
tions of human life. The whole battle which the 
army under Marshal Bugeaud had won, was played 
over again, and carried out to the very minutest 
details. 

* And thrice he routed all his foes, 


And thrice he siew the slain.” 


Every accident of the battle, the defeat of the 
Arabs, the conquest of the trophies, from the holy 
standard of Mahomed to the celebrated parasol 
of the emperor, were put into scene, and a large 
portion of the French army formed the pit of this 
heroic theatre @ l’improvisto. The performance, 
as the papers assure us, succeeded as completely 
as the battle, and was much applauded. ‘These 


performances are nothing new. Favart followed 
the Marshal of Saxony, performed impromptus in 
the camp, and announced the victory of the coming 


day in poetry. Napoleon was equally attached to 
theatrical performances, and after assuring his ve- 
teraus at the battle of the Pyramids that ‘* forty 
centuries were their spectators,’”? ordered the whole 
Theatre Frangais to Dresden, to play ‘‘ before a 
pit full of kings.” And how did he reward the 
actors? He wrote to Count Remusat, the iatend- 
ant of the theatre, as follows :— 
“ Drespen, August 12th, 1511. 

‘* You herewith receive the list of gratifications 
which | allow to the players of the Theatre Fran- 
cais who have come to Dresden. You will pay 
them out of the chest of the theatre. 

‘**' To Messrs. Duprez, St. Prix, St. Phal Michot, 
Baptisie, Armand, Vigny, 8000 francs each. ‘lo 
Mr. ‘l'alma, 8000 francs; to Mr. Fleury, 10,000; 
Michelot, 4000; Barbier, 3000. ‘To the prompter, 
Manguin, 2000 francs. ‘To Mademoiselle Mars, 
10,000 francs; M’lle. Georges, 8000; M’\ls. Con- 
tat and Bourgoin, 6000 francs each. Thénard and 
Mézeray, each 4000 francs. ‘To the officers I 
grant: 1500 francs to Mr. Fréchat, and to Messrs. 
Casson, Combre, Bouillon and Maupellas, each 
500 tranes. 

‘*]T further will that you pay to the actors of the 
Theatre Frangais the sum of 42,000 francs for 
their traveling expenses. 


** (Signed) Naporeon.” 


The Theatre Frangais is, alas! the only theatre 
in Paris which is now not frequented. ‘The opera, 
serious and comical, the Italian opera and the 
ballet, are almost the only amusements of the Pa- 
risians, and it is a pity that the other capitals of 
Europe, London and Petersburg not excepted, 
follow the example. Ballet dancing is the neces- 
sary seasoning even of the opera—for without it, 
even Lablache would sing to empty houses—La- 
blache, whose stentorian voice has braved the 
thunders of modern orchestras for the last quarter 
of a century! It is an old English adage, that 
‘* Many more can work with their heels than with 
their heads,”? but the toes belong altogether to a 
diflerent category. ‘Tragedy, in fact, isan acquired 
taste, but opera-dancing comes by nature—it re- 
quires nothing but instinct to appreciate it. ‘That 
is the reason of its success, notwithstanding ail 
that is said and written against it by Christians 
and philosophers. Not long ago, one of the most 
respectable German journals contained tle foilow- 
ing reasonable reflectious on Macready :— 

‘© Macready, the last of the Coriphaws of the 
English stage, has just arrived in England trom 
the United States of America, where his urt was 
so far appreciated as to load him with treasure. 
Melpomene and Thalia, driven from the European 
stage by the opera, find, it would appear, an ho- 
nourable asylum in the United States. (Query— 
how is the ‘Old Drury’ doing in Philadelphia ?) 
This argues well for the intellectual capacities of 
the American public; for it is not an ordiuary mind 
that can appreciate the creations of the immortal 
bard, personified so happily by Macready. Ame- 
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rica, it seems, is determined to teach us lessons.’’ 
But in order not to give us too much honey without 
some bitters, the same writer adds, by way of ap- 
pendix—‘‘ We understand that Macready invested 
his property in Pennsylvania funds. ‘This was 
certainly wiser than Mr. Power, who took with 
him nothing but gold. In case of shipwreck, the 
funds might have floated ; and in case of loss, it 
was better to give the amount io ‘ the drab-colour- 
ed gentlemen of Pennsylvania’ than to the whales 
and sharks of the Atlantic.” Alas! the poor 
scribbler has been deceived by Sir Sidney Smith. 
Macready will probably make a better speculation 
in Pennsylvania fives than by all his performances 
of Shakspeare’s characters. 

About monumental, pictorial and sculptural 
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Europe, I shall report in my next. Every painter 

composer, poet, or general of note, is now sure of 
being cast; and bronze ornaments are becoming 
quite the fashion even in Russia. In the way of 
painting, the new Flemish school, under the direc- 
tion of the able president of the academy, Mr. 
Wapper, whom I shall introduce to your readers 
in my next, is making considerable progress. 
Among the political painters, or rather the paint- 
ers of political economy, a German by the name of 
Hubner has made himself celebrated by a grand 
picture of the misery of the Silesian weavers. I: 
has been exhibited, and the money generously ap- 
propriated to alleviate the sufferings of those whose 
sufferings it so ably represents. 





A SKETCH OF JOSEPH BUONAPARTE. 


BY HELEN BERKLEY. 


\HAT shall we do to 
amuse ourselves? I shall 
die of the heat or the 
flies!’’—and the fair 
speaker repressed a 
yawn at the dreaded 
ennui incident upon a 
long, unoccupied day in 
the country—too sunny for riding or walking, and 
80 oppressive, that even to thread the time- beguil- 
ing needle seemed a toil, and the very turning the 
leaves of a book was rather a fatigue than a pleasure. 

There were many listless faces and idle fingers 
in the room—many summer exiles from their city 
homes, transplanied whither they could not carry 
their usual sources of amusement; but the only 
reply to the young lady's question was an inani- 
mate—*‘‘ I'm sure I don't know !"’ 

** Why cannot somebody tell us a story ?”’ con- 
tinued Emma. “But the story must be a history 
to suit me. Here is good, kind, Mrs. Lindly; she 
has traveled.all over the world and seen so much, 
I am sure she will tell us something amusing.”’ 

The placid countenance of the lady thus appealed 
to, evinced no displeasure at this solicitation; she 
did not even wait to be again importuned before 
she replied—‘* Well, what shall I relate to you ?”’ 

** Oh, any thing real,”’ answered Emma; ‘‘ some- 
thing about some great character you have seen. 
There, you shall have the only arm-chair in the 
house; let me soften its straight back with a 
cushion. I will seat myself at your feet, to perform 
the office of a tabourette, and, with this goose- 
quill fan, waft you a breeze that the geese them- 
selves are not enjoying without, and be sure that 
not a fly shall have the felicity of lighting upon 
your delicate little hands—so, pray, begin."’ 

The graceful form of Mrs. Lindly was forced 
into the ‘‘only arm-chair;’’ her feet rested upon 
Emma's original substitute for a footstool; the 
white plumes waved before her stirring a refresh- 





ing breeze, and the languor vanished from every 
countenance as we drew around her to gather 
amusement from the inexhaustible storehouse of 
her memory. 

‘*Emma wants to hear ‘ something about some 
great character,’’’ began Mrs. Lindly. ‘ Let me 
see—do you consider Joseph Buonaparte a great 
character ?”’ 

** Not exactly—not great, save with reflected 
lustre. However, he is sufficiently of a ‘character’ 
for every thing connected with him to interest. 
What have you to tell us?”’ 

“In 1839, I paid him a visit, and spent severa! 
days at his beautiful chateau in Bordentown. If 
you like, J] will give you an account of the manner 
in which he entertained us?”’ 

‘*Oh, do—that will be delightful—exactly what 
we want. Adieu, ennui. We shall have to crown 
you, dear, good Mrs. Lindly, as conqueror of the 
invincible blue devils.”’ 

**T hope, then, I shall wear my crown,”’ replied 
the lady, ‘‘longer than Joseph Buonaparte wore 
his--for you remember he scarcely bore the weight 
of it a fortnight. But I must not give you time to 
anticipate my story, lest you should form expecta- 
tions which will be disappointed. Joseph Buona- 
parte had given us a pressiny invitation to visit him; 
and, in the month of July, my husband, my niece 
Clara and myself, concluded on partaking of his 
well-known hospitality. We came within sight of 
his country-seat at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
I presume you have heard that his former residence 
had been burnt to the ground; his stables, which 
were about a quarter of a mile distant, remained un- 
injured. Their architectural construction was very 
beautiful and their situation remarkably picturesque. 
These he had converted into a mansion, hardly in- 
ferior in elegance to his former dwelling. The 
house was long and low, built of stone, and thickly 
embowered with fine old trees. The expansive 
folding- dvors of the front entrance, in spite of their 
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finely-carved workmanship, reminded you that they 
had once been thrown back to admit horses and 
carriages instead of the guests which alighted from 
them. At the sound of our coach wheels, these 
gatelike doors flew open, and a servant, attired in 
deep mourning, with a long crape weeper flowing 
from his arm, presented himself. We alighted, and 
were received by six or seven other servants, all 
of them in sable garments, and ranged around the 
wide hall which we first entered. The doors at 
the further end of the hall were open, and displayed 
several marble fountains flinging their glittering 
spray over the willows—weeping willows I might 
well say--that gracefully bent around them. We 
could steal but a hasty glance at the emblematical 
statues which graced the centre of every fountain; 
for, in spite of Clara’s undisguised desire to con- 
template the scene, we were immediately ushered 
into the magnificent reception saloon, and informed 
that the count had not yet risen, but that he would 
join us before break fast.”’ 

‘* Not risen at eleven o’clock?”’ exclaimed the 
lively Emma. ‘‘ What a sluggard!’’ 

** You are in error if you think him a sluggard,”’ 
replied Mrs. Lindly. ‘‘ On the contrary, he was 
habitually an early riser. When the servant said 
that he had not risen, it was merely a form of 
speech intended to convey the idea that he was not 
yet visible. We were left a few moments alone in 
the saloon, but not long enough to examine the rich 
furniture with which the apartment was filled, or 
more than glance at the paintings that decorated 
the walls, before the servant re-entered, accompa- 
nied by a middle-aged and very good-looking 
woman. Her dress was so neat and tasteful, and 
her whole appearance so refined, that Clara and 
myself rose as she approached, in doubt whether 
she was one of the ladies of the house or merely 
an upper domestic. We only discovered that she 
was the latter by her politely telling us, that if we 
would have the goodness to accompany her, she 
would show us some apartments from which we 
might choose our own suite. We consented, and 
she ushered us into several suites of rooms, begging 
that we would make choice of the most agreeable. 
Clara instantly selected a chamber, with dressing 
and bathing rooms attached, which overlooked the 
fountains and flower-gardens. | chose a suite of 
large, airy apartments, commanding a more exten- 
sive view of the grounds. All the rooms were in 
perfect order, and our baggage was instantly re- 
moved to them, that we might prepare our toilettes 
for breakfast. We were attended by a couple of 
talkative maids, who informed us that the count 
was the best and kindest master in the world, and 
led us to understand, that in their opinion he was 
even a much greater man than his renowned bro- 
ther ; also, that all the domestics were in mourning 
for their master’s mother who died in Europe. 

‘*The affairs of the toilette were hardly com- 
pleted, before a servant announced that the count 
awaited our presence in the drawing-room. In an 
instant I was ready, but Clara began to grow timid 
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and nervous at the idea of being presented to so 
great a personage. My atiempts to reassure her 
would have proved ineffectual had I not whispered 
that the servants would report her agitation, it they 
expected its cause, to the count himself. She re- 
gained her self-pussession at the thought, and, 
without any farther delay, I led her into the draw- 
ing-room, where the count was seated conversing 
with Mr. Lindly. At first sight, he reminded me 
forcibly of the likenesses we have all seen of Na- 
poleon, but the resemblance grew fainter atier [ 
was better acquainted with him. He was about 
Napoleon’s height, perhaps a shade taller, and his 
figure was not unlike. His features were strongly 
marked, but by no means uncomely. His eyes 
were bright, dark and expressive; the expression 
of his mouth was amiable—I might say yielding, 
and his snowy white locks gave him a venerable 
appearance somewhat at variance with the marked- 
aud youthful gallantry of his manners. 

‘*He received my lovely companion and myselt 
with the most complimentary expressions ot plea- 
sure. In a few moments, his private secretary, 
Mr. T——, with his pretty daughter, a tragile- 
looking being of about eighteen years of age, en- 
tered the drawing room; and immediately atter- 
wards, it was announced that breakfast was served. 
The count gave a peculiar look at the blushing 
Clara, as though he would have preferred vilering 
her his arm, but etiquette prevailed, and he con- 
tented himself with escorting me to table, and 
placed me on his right hand, requesting my niece 
to honour him by taking a seat on his lett. Muss 
presided at the head. ‘The apartment in 
which we were now seated was the count’s usuai 
dining-room. It was plainly furnished, with a 
large table in the middle and several small ones 
at the sides. Behind each person stood a servant; 
and [ could not help remarking what a fine con- 
trast the spotiessly white napkin, thrown over the 
arm, furmed to the sable weeper which flowed 
from beneath it. The centre-table was spread 
with a quantity of the most luscious fruits. ‘The 
smaller tables held tea, chocolate, coflee, eggs 
cooked in various ways, savoury viands, and a 
number of delicacies, which only the art of a 
French cook can prepare. 

‘The count commenced with the fruit, of which 
he largely partook, and then satisfied his appetite 
from the contents of the side-tables. Clara and 
myself were both too much engrossed to appre- 
ciate this tempting déjeuner @ la fourchette. And 
the count was too much occupied to converse 
more than politeness required during the meal; 
nor was our repast quickly over—but when it was 
finished, and he led us back into the drawing- 
room, we found his conversation natural, agree- 
able and intellectual. Like a true Frenchman, he 
seemed always watching an opportunity to intro- 
duce some complimentary remark; but as he 
spoke the English language somewhat imperfectly, 
these compliments were so often ludicrously ex- 
pressed, that Clara forgot her diffidence in a strong 
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desire to make merry with her host. He possessed 
the happy faculty of placing e~ -y body at ease 
while bringing to light his good qualities, and soon 
engaged Clara in a strain of lively badinage into 
which I believed her incapable of entering with a 
stranger. 

** About half an hour after the dejeuner, a couple 
of the count’s carriages drove to the door, and he 
invited us to takea drive around his grounds. He 
entered one coach with Clara and myself, and 
Miss T , her father and Mr. Lindly, followed 
in the other. I cannot even attempt to give you 
any idea of the romantic beauty of the grounds, 
or even of the tasteful manner in which they were 
laid out. Your imaginatiuns will do them greater 
justice than any description, and yet wili hardly 
overstep the bounds of reality. If I remember cor- 
rectly, they are twelve miles round. We visited 
the site of his former chateau, but every trace of 
the conflagration had been carefully removed. The 
only portion of the building left is the observatory, 
which is surrounded by a stone enclosure and 
looked like a miniature ruin left purposely in this 
dilapidated state to add to the picturesqueness of 
the scene. A narrow stream winds itself grace- 
fully through one part of the grounds, over which 
several rustic bridges are erected. Equally rustic 
seats are scattered beneath the shade of the tall 
trees on its banks, and upon its clear surface a 
flock of snow-white swans were floating about, 
diving for fish, or flapping their wings as they 
bathed their fleecy plumage in the clear stream. 
A few years ago, a railroad was cut through the 
count’s property, dividing off one of the pleasant- 
est portions of his grounds. At this he was ex- 
ceedingly incensed, and could only content him- 
self by building a tunnel beneata the railroad, so 
that his carriage could drive through without tra- 
versing the offensive steam-car path. 

**We occupied several hours in driving about 
and enjoying the beautiful views, and hardly re- 
turned to the house in time to dress for dinner, 
which was served at seven o'clock. The dinner 
was really sumptuous; the service was of gold, 
and every thing on and about the table was in a 
style of corresponding luxury. The speed with 
which we Americans usually go through the ne- 
cessary ceremony of dining, would have rendered 
the length of time which we were forced to remain 
at table, tedious, had our host been less enter- 
taining. We ladies had not long retired to the 
drawing-room before we were joined by the count 
and his guests. ‘The social style in which tea and 
coffee were then served was particularly to my 
taste. ‘T'wo servants entered the apartment with 
a couple of large waiters, which they placed upon 
the centre-table and retired. Miss T—— then 
took her seat in front of the richly-wrought silver 
urn, and poured out the tea, while the count him- 
self carried the cups to Clara and tome. When 
we were helped, he took his seat beside the secre- 
tary’s pretty daughter and sipped his tea as though 
he really enjoyed it, saying at the time that the 
beverage would lose its flavour unless he drank it 
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at his ease and beside a lovely lady. The tea 
service once removed, our host gave some private 
directions to the servants, which they obeyed by 
producing two handsomely bound volumes, large 
enough to look (at the first glance) like good-sized 
portfolios of engravings rather than books. One 
was placed upon a table directly beneath the 
chandelier, which threw upon it a perfect flood of 
light, and the other given to Mr. T to dispose 
of as he chose. The count then arranged seats 
for Clara and myself at the table, and Mr. T—— 
invited his daughter and Mr. Lindly to join him 
at another table. 

‘* Our host opened the book, which was full of 
costly engravings representative of Napoleon's 
life, and the different warlike acts he had per- 
formed. He paused at every picture, and grew 
enthusiastic as he recounted the different scenes 
which had been thus spiritedly commemorated. 
His cheeks thushed and his eyes grew brighter as 
he proudly and affectionately exclaimed—‘ there 
never was but one Napoleon!’ Frequently he 
would sigh and place his hand on his heart, and 
say, in a tone which, perhaps, his broken English 
rendered more touching—‘ J sigh the death of my 
poor brother!’ And at other times he would say 
—‘Ah! they did him great wrong--great wrong 
--my brother had great wrong, madam; and now 
he is dead!’ This excitement was at times painful, 
and diverted my attention so frequently from the 
pictures that I could not do justice to their merits. 

‘It was past one o'clock before we had finished 
both volumes, and almost as soon as they were 
closed Clara and I retired, to dream of Napoleon 
and his wrongs, or the count and his fraternal 
affection. The next morning we rose early, and 
each wrapping herself in a robe de chambre, stole 
into the garden and wandered for an hour or two 
through the private pleasure grounds, which we 
had not yet visited. Tea and coffee, with what- 
ever else we desired, were brought to us in our 
dressing-rooms, and we did not see the count 
until half- past eleven, when the regular déjeuner 
was served. We found the count as full of vi- 
vacity and amiability as ever. When we rose 
from table he asked us if we would like to visit 
his private library and take a general tour of the 
house. Our answer was, as you may suppose, 
a joyful affirmative. Mr. T ordered the key 
of the private library to be brought, and a servant 
preceded us up the stairs with the key in his hand. 
The door was opened; we entered; the door 
closed again, and J heard the servant lock it after 
us and walk away. I looked around—the apart- 
ment was filled or rather lined from the ceiling to 
floor with elegant book cases and handsomely 
bound books; but there was no door visible, and 
I was sure that we were locked in. 

‘*It seemed ridiculous to feel any uneasiness; 
and yet it was unavoidable, the proceeding seemed 
80 strange a one; but at all events, thought I, it is 
some consolation to know that we are all together. 
After we had walked around the room and ex- 
amined the books and a few paintings on the wall, 
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and many rich vases which had belonged to Na- 
poleon, the count touched a secret spring, and 
several rows of skilfully imitated book covers flew 
back and disclosed a set of drawers. These he 
opened, and drew forth a number ef caskets con- 
taining splendid jewels of all descriptions. Seve- 
ral clusters looked like the jeweled handles of 
swords and daggers; others like portions of crowns 
rudely broken off; others like the lids of small 
boxes, and many of them were ornaments entire. 
He showed us the crown and rings he wore when 
he was King of Spain; also the crown, robes and 
jewels in which Napoleon was crowned. When 
our eyes had been sufficiently dazzled by the glit- 
ter of diamonds and emeralds to satisfy him, he 
touched another concealed spring, which gave to 
view another set of drawers, and displayed to us 
many of Napoleon's valuable papers, his treatise 
and letters carefully bound round with ribbuns 
and fastened with jeweled clasps. Some of the 
papers he opened and read to us, and then return- 
ed them to their places with a care which almost 
amounted to veneration. At length all the papers 
were restored, the robes and jewels safe in their 
hiding-places, and the count looked round the 
room as much as to say that he had nothing fur- 
ther to exhibit there at present. 

‘* While I was wondering how we were to 
make our exit, he approached a book-case at the 
end of the apartment, pressed his fingers in a 
particular place, and the whole case flew back 
and showed a door which opened with a touch, 


and we entered into the count’s summer suite of 


sleeping apartments. It consisted of a chamber, 
dressing and bathing-rooms, with a small study 
or rather boudoir. The curtains, canopy and 
furniture, were of light blue satin, trimmed with 
silver. Every room contained a mirror which 
reached from the ceiling to the ground. Over 
the bed hung a very splendid mirror, and another 
over the bath. The walls were covered with oil 
paintings, principally of young females, with less 
clothing about them than their originals would 
have found agreeable in our cold climate, and 
much less than we found agreeable when the 
count, without ceremony, led us in front of them, 
and enumerated the beauties of the painting with 
the air of an accomplished amateur. In every 
room of the house there was a statue of Napo- 
leon, in some different position and of various 
sizes. There were also statues of Napoleon's 
father and mother and all his family. To the 
statue of Pauline, in particular, the count called 
our attention, and asked us to admire it. He 
stood some time perfectly enraptured before it, 
pointing out to us what?a beautiful head Pauline 
had; what hair; what eyes, nose, mouth, chin; 
what a throat; what a neck; what arms; what a 
magnificent bust; what a foot—enumerating all 
her charms one after another, and demanding our 
opinion of them. Necessity made us philoso- 
phers, and we were obliged to show as much sang 
froid on the subject as himself; for it was impos- 
sible to turn away withont our prudery’s exciting 


more attention than would have been pleasant. 
When the count was content with the eulogiums 
we bestowed upon his fair sister, he led us en, 
remarking, as he turned away from the statue—— 
‘Ah! she was very beautiful-—very beautiful was 
Pauline; but too ambitious. Nothing could sa- 
tisfy her; she always felt as if my poor brother 
was robbing her of a kingdom instead of bestow- 
ing one upon her—but she was so beautiful!’ 
He might have finished his sentence with great 
justness by quoting Pope’s lines-- 
‘ If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face and you'll forget them all.’ 


‘““The count next conducted us to his winter 
suite of apartments. ‘These were decorated much 
in the same style as the summer ones, except that 
the furniture was of crimson, with trimmings of 
gold. We then visited his painting and sculpture 
rooms. It took us several hours to examine the 
fine specimens of art which he had gathered 
around him. He had several very large and va- 
luable paintings of Napoleon, with one of which, 
by David, I was particularly struck. It repre- 
sented Napoleon on his white horse, crossing the 
Alps. The horse was exactly such a one as none 
but a Napoleon should have mounted ; and in the 
life-like features of the great general, even so 
poor a physiognomist as myself could have read 
his whole character. Before we had seen all that 
the count was prepared to exhibit, it was time to 
dress for dinner. We passed the evening in con- 
versing about Napoleon, reading his letters, and 
examining the count’s portfolio. Miss J 
made the hours speed faster by the aid of a few 
songs, and we retired that night even more de- 
lighted than on the previous one. The next day 
we continued our examination of the paintings, 
rambled about the pleasure-grounds, drove through 
the parks, and found, in the evening, that our 
host’s resources for amusing us were by no means 
exhausted. On the fourth morning we took our 
leave, and I think you can judge whether or not 
we had cause to be pleased with our visit.’’ 

‘*T know what I should have been,’’ answered 
Emma, before any body else could reply. ‘* But 
where is Joseph Buonaparte now, and where were 
his wife and children at the time you visited him?’’ 

‘* His wife and four children were then in Italy. 
About a year after we saw him, his uncle, Cardi- 
nal Fesche, died and left him his heir. He was 
obliged to return to Italy to look after his pro- 
perty. He made very munificent presents to all 
persons on board the vessel in which he sailed for 
Europe. To the captain he presented a complete 
service of gold, and one of silver to the first mate; 
and, besides many other donations, gave each of 
the sailors a guinea.’’ 

‘* That was generous, indeed—as generous as 
you are kind for troubling yourself to relate to us 
this long history. And hark! there is the dinner- 
bell. The next time we are any of us troubled 
with ennui we shall feel as though there was no 
physician like Mrs. Lindly.”’ 








RUSSIAN PEASANT’S WEDDING-SONG. 


WORDS ADAPTED BY J. T. 8S. SULLIVAN: 
EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


MUSIC BY FUNESTEEG. 
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The moonlight’s shining ; 

The flowers are pining ; 

The lea is spangled with dew! 
And I? and you? 

And T and you 

Bid grief adieu! 

Come to my heart, 

Never to part! 

Come to my heart, 

Never to part! 





Lovers are wooing; 

The doves are cooing; 

All nature blossoms anew! 
And I? and you? 

And I and you 


Bid grief adieu! 
Give me thy kiss, 
Pride of my bliss! 
Give me thy kiss, 
Pride of my bliss! 
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Tae month of April derives its name either from aperire, 
to open, because at this season the earth seems to be open- 
ing and preparing to enrich us with its gifts—or from 
Aphrodite, the Grecian name of Venus, because April is 
consecrated especially to this goddess: and it must be 
owned that the month is usually as capricious as a flat- 
tered beauty, and images forth the warm and cold phases 
of Love, and the tears and smiles that alternate to nourish 
her unfolding flowers, in a very poetic 

Besides the ehanges to which love is particularly sub- 
month might, very appropriately, represent the 


al manner. 


ject, this 
instability of worldly wealth, which, in our country, is 
shifting In the Old World 
it is not so, because there the great mass, being born to 
hopeless poverty, live and die without ever straggling 
against their lot; while to the favoured few the possession 
of wealth, as well as power, has been so hedged about by 
law and authority, and lovg-continued prescriptive usage, 


as the sands on the sea-shore. 


that there are few of these chartered great who ever 
descend to the plebeian caste. We do not desire to see 
this order of the places of families, in the rank of rich 
We 


consider it a far better system for the general improve- 


or poor, thus permanently fixed in our country. 


ment of society, that the way to wealth should be, as it is 
here, open to the industry, energy and enterprise of every 
individual. But then there needs some better system of 
education to instruct men how to enjoy their new wealth 
advantageously for themselves as well as for others. How 
seldom is it that people grow happier as they grow richer! 
new millionaires—how 
And not seldom 


and then the children of these 
like an April day is usually their fate! 
comes “the frost, the killing frost,” that effectually nips 
their shoot, and levels their families with the lowest in 
the land. A story once told me by a benevolent lady, 
who had devoted many years to the comforting of the sick 


and broken-hearted, will illustrate my meaning, and, per- 
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haps, give it a moral effect on some mind which may be 
beneficial. 

John Kimball (the name is fictitious) came to Boston a 
poor lad, and in fifty years, by constant application to 
business and the most niggardly economy, he had amassed 
a fortune of at least a million. He devoted soul and 
body to the pursuit of wealth. I do not mean that he 
actually sold himself to the prince of evil; though if the 
bargain had been possible and profitable, he mght not 
have hesitated. But he seldom thought of any spiritual 
beings, evil or kood—he only thought of his cash. His 
two children were left entirely to the management of their 
mother. She was vain of her beauty when young, and 
her vanity had only changed its aim, not its object, which 
was stil! self:—she was as vain of showing off her wealth 
as she had formerly been of displaying her personal 
charms. So she reckoned the mental advantages of her 
children by the money she lavished on their education. 
It was just such an education as can be bought— showy, 
superficial and useless. 

The son was a spendthrift and drunkard at twenty ;— 
the daughter ran away with and married her Italian music 
master before she was seventeen. Mr. John Kim)all was 
furious because his children had cost him so much money, 
and seemed likely to spend so much more, and he declared 
that while he lived he would never give either of them a 
sixpence. The next month he died suddenly, and his 
wife and children had money enough. The Italian, doubt- 
less, thought the cash was the best part of his bargain, for 
after obtaining possession of his wife’s portion of the 
estate, he privately converted it into cash, and one bright 
morning went to take a stroll in the mall, as he said, from 
which he never returned. His poor wife was thus left 
dependent on her mother. This was a great mortification 
to Mrs. Kimball. People whose pride is fostered by 
wealth are seldom refined in their feelings or tender in 
their attachments. Mrs. Kimball could not endure that 
her unfortunate daughter should be so constantly the sub- 
ject of remark and commiseration in her circle, and so 
she blamed the poor creature more and more severely for 
her imprudent marriage. ‘This was both cruel and unrea- 
sonable. The girl had never been accustomed to self-con- 
trol of any kind, and how should she have been expected to 
resist temptation? But she died soon, and, as her mother 
said, it was amercy. Her case was reported consump- 
tion. 

The son, young John Kimball, when he found himself a 
rich man, seemed for a short time to become an altered 
man. The attentions paid him by that large class who 
are on the watch to congratulate and flatter the prosper- 
ous, gave him a degree of self-respect which, it was hoped 
by some prudent people, might reform him. 
a pretty and very fash onable young lady, and began life 
in good style—gave sumptuous dinners and splendid par- 
ties, and, moreover, subscribed five hundred dollars to 
a noted charitable institution. Mr. John Kimball was a 
popular man. 

But he had no basis of character. 


He tnarried 


He had been suffered 
to grow up without any plan of being useful in society. 
He had depended on the circumstance of being rich by 
inheritance for his credit in the world, and when the ex- 
citement of his new position was over, he fell back into 
his old habits of indolence and debauchery. He died 
of a fever brought on by his wicked excesses, leaving 
one daughter, a ch.ld of five years old. His mother sur- 
vived him but a few weeks, and then the world was busy 
calculating how much money the young widow and her 
little daughter would realize. It was thought they would 


have a good round sum; and so they had. 
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The widow was young and handsome. She had little 
reason to mourn for her husband—he had always been a 
brute at home—and she married again w:thin six months 
from the time of his decease. Her second husband, Mr. 
Caleb Martin, was the son of a man whom old John Kim- 
ball had, from particular circumstances, hated with a bit- 
terness that seemed positively fiend-like. And now the 
wealth which he had drudged like a mule to earn, and 
watched like a m'ser to save, passed into the hands of a 
family whom, while he lived, he would not have trusted 
with the worth of a halter. The widow of young John 
Kimball became, by her second husband, the mother of a 
large family of children. She probably did not intend to 
wrong her eldest and fatherless daughter—but the cares 
of her young children engrossed her time and heart, and 
Susan Kimball was neglected. She was a proud, indolent 
girl, and not at all handsome, and her money was the 
attraciion on which she depended for her eclat in society. 
But it often happens that an orphan’s fortune is chiefly 
expended on her bringing-up and education. When Susan 
married, which she did at last, though not to the man she 
would have chosen, the settlement of her accounts with 
her father-in-law, who was her guardian, was a very 
perplex'ng affair; and her husband was highly dissatis- 
fied with the smal! sum which the heiress ‘actually inhe- 
rited. It made little difference, however, as he failed in 
trade in a few years after their marriage, and then spent 
a few years more in the practice of those wretched expe- 
diegts by which the vain attempt to deceive the world 
respecting their real circumstances, and then ran away 
and left his imbecile wife to shift for herself. 

“When I first saw her,” said the lady who gave me 
this account, “she was in a miserable little room parti- 
tioned off from the garret; a straw bed, two old chairs 
and a pine table, were all her furniture. She was so des- 
titute that I urged her removal to the hospital; but her 
pride was unconquerable.” 

“T will die where I am,” said she. 

One day, when the lady was sitting beside her, she held 
up her thin, bony hand, and waved it to and fro, laughing 
all the time, but in a bitter and seornful manner. The 
lady thought she was deranged; but the poor, heart- 
broken creature undeceived her. 

“T am not mad now,” she said, “only I was thinking 
how crazy I once was. I believed that I never could 
know want; and I was thinking, as I looked on my poor, 
withered hand, how often my grandmother had said to 
me, ‘Susan, you will have a large fortune; you never 
need to wet your fingers;’” and again she burst into a 
peal of her unearthly laughter. 

“ Your grandmother was hardly prudent,” said the lady. 
“So many reverses happen in th's world that every one 
should be warned of their possibility.” 

“Oh, true,” replied the dying pauper, “we all know 
that others are | able to misfortunes ; but who that are rich 
will bel.eve that reverses may happen to them?” 





Nore To CorresronpEeNnts —The following articles are 
accepted: “The Days of Minstrelsy,” “Knowledge in 
Heaven,” “ Tothe Even ng Primrose,” “ The Little Mourn- 
er.” two Poems by Dr. McCabe, “The Fisherman’s Wed- 
ding.” We must decline, for want of room and other 
reasons, “ A Stogy of the Backwoods,” “ Atlantis, or the 
Doomed City.” “The Ethiopians,” “ Alice,” “ Beautiful 
Banner,” “ On the Death of an Infant,” “ The Shipwreck,” 
“To A——.,” “ The Spring,” “ Queen Elizabeth,” and “'The 
Long Ride.” 
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Messrs. Harper & Brother have published, and G. B. 
Zeiber & Co. have for sale, Dr. Turner’s learned and elo- 
quent ‘ Essay on Our Lord’s Discourse at Capernaum,” in 
which the controverted doctrine of the real presence is 
handled. and the opinions of Dr. Wiseman are examined. 
At the establishment of Messrs. Zeiber & Co. may also 
be obtained “ Dr. Jarvis’s Chronological Introduction to the 
History of the Church,” an exceedingly learned and useful 
work, wh.ch has already attracted the admiration of 
Europe. Socomplete and careful is the Dr.’s examination 
of the whole siabject of chronology, that bis work will here- 
after be considered indispensable to the histor‘cal student. 

Messrs. G. B. Zeiber & Co. have published “The Life 
and Erploits of his Grace the Duke of Wellington,” embrac- 
ing, at one view, the whole military career of this illus- 
trious warrior, including a complete history of the Penin- 
sular War, with the spirit-stirring incidents and anecdotes 
of that memorable contest—illustrated by forty-four hand- 
some engravings. This book is in the cheap form, and 
is written in a lively, anecdotic style, suitable for popular 





use. It will have an extens ve sale 

Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle have just published “ The 
United States Arithmetic, designed for Academies and 
Schools.” By William Vodges, Professor of Mathemat.cs 
in the Central High School of Philadelphia We are 
better pleased with the plan and execut on of this work 
than those of any we have seen. The rules are clear and 
explicit; the examples numerous, and useful as a prepa- 
ration for business and an exercise in the art of calcula- 
ton: and the time and attention of the student are not 
frittered away on the useless verbiage which encumbers 
many schoo! arithmeties published of late. The reputa- 
tion of Mr. Vodges, as an instructor, is a guarantee for 
sound judgment and practical good sense in the prepara- 
ton of his book. 

Messrs. Butler & Williams have just published “A Brief 
Ercposition of the Constitution of the United States. Forthe 
Use of Common Schools.” By John S Hart, A.M., Prin- 
cipal of the Philadelphia High School, and Professor of 
Moral, Mental and Political Se‘ence in the same. This 
is a very useful school book. The method is such as to 
render the provisions of the constitution intellig:ble to 
children; and the matter being put in the form of question 
and answer, it is a very conven‘ent class book both for 
pupil and teacher. The obvious importance of the study 
will undoubtedly occasion its extensive use, 
Harv’s excellent judgment and extensive acquaintance 
wth schools and teaching, are a guarantee for the judi- 
cious execution of the work in all its parts. 

Messrs. Harper & Brother have published “Principles 
of Medical Jurisprudence, with so much of Anatomy, Phy- 
stology, Pathology and the Practice of Medicine and Surgery 
as are essential to be known by Lawyers, Coroners, Magis- 
trates. Officers of the Army and Navy, &c.” By Willam 
A. Guy, M. B., Cantab., Prof. of Forensic Medicine in 
King’s College, London, &c. First American edition. 
Edited by C. A. Lee, M. D., who has added 200 pages of 
original matter, adapting the work to the wants of the 
medical and legal professions of the United States. This 
is undoubtedly the best, as it is the latest Look on forensic 
medicine. The circumstance of Chancellor Kent’s volun- 
teering his useful aid to the editor stamps the work as 
one of the highest authority. He would not have noticed 
a questionalle or second-rate book in this way. Messrs. 
Harpers have just published “The Maid of Honour; or, the 


Professor 
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Massacre of St. Eartholomew. A Tale of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” Forming No. 46 of the Library of Seleet Novels 

Messrs. Ferrett & Co. have published a new number for 
Apr'l of their invaluable ‘Lady's Musical Library,” em- 
bracing the most popular music of the day, at a very low 
price in comparison with the usual rates at which music 
is sold. They have also published “Chants of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church”. By Charles Jarvis, the well- 
known able Professor of music. and Editer of the Lady’s 
Musical Library. The same firm have also for sale “The 
Brother's Temptation, and other Tales.” By T. 8. Arthur. 
Published by John Allen, of New York. This is an in- 
valuable collection of short stories, in the cheap form 
Messrs. Ferrett & Co. have also for sale “ The Magic Goblet; 
or, the Consecration of the Church of Hammarby.” By Mrs. 
Emilie Caslen, the popular Swedish novelist. 

Messrs Carey & Hart's new edition of Seott’s “Lady of 
the Lake.” is one of the most beautiful books that has ever 
appeared in this country. The steel plates, from original 
paintings, are executed in the finest style of art, and the 
letterpress is magnificent. Ag a centre-table book it will 
long claim a place among persons of taste, beeause both 
the poetry and the pictures have a permanent beauty and 
value. 

Dr. Brigham, Superintendent of the State Lunatic Asy- 
lum, Utica, N. Y., has sent forth. through the press of 
Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, a third edit.on of his invaluable 
“Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation and Men- 
tal Excitement on Heaith.”. This book is so important as 
a guide to all classes, young and old, who study and think, 
that it will be considered indispensable in fam lies where 
education is systematically pursued. It would not sur- 
prise us to see it become as popular as “Rush on the 
Mind,” which has been trans!ated into all the languages 
of Europe. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published “Marston; or 
the Memoirs of a’Stavsman,” a fine, masculine, high-toned 
novel. Itis in the cheap pamphlet form. They have also 
published “ Dickens’ Chimes,” in an elegant little volume, 
w th steel-plate embellishments. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “The Story of a 
Feather,” an amusing nouvellette from Punch, with embel- 
lishments 

“ Dunigan’s Illustrated Edition of the Holy Bible”"—We 
have received Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24 of th's truly beautiful 
work, which complete it. Nos 21, 22 and 23 each contains 
a beautiful engraved des'gn—one for marriages, one for 
Lirths, and one for deaths. 

Colon & Adriance, Arcade, have sent us the “London 
Punch.” “The Chimes.” by Dickens, and several other 
These gentlemen have all the new works for 
They have also the cheapest 


works. 
sale as soon as published. 
writing paper in the city. 


OUR FASHION PLATE.— ANOTHER NOVELTY 


Six figures.— Evening dresses. We do not consider it 
necessary to go into a detailed deseription of the manner 
of meking the dresses. as the plate is so distinct and the 
dresses so beautifully and clearly defined that any man- 
tua-maker’s apprentice could make a dress after the 
patterns now offered. 

Our correspondent, El'en H. R., will see that in this 
plate we cannot describe the ladies’ shoes. as they appear 
to have none— but her request shal! be attended to in the 
next full-length plate we publish 
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THE PUBLISHER’S DREAM. 


A FEw evenings since, overcome by a little fatigue, we 
fell into a gentle slumber, and straightway we “dreamed 
a dream,” which, as it somewhat concerns a portion of our 
readers, we shal! relate for their edification. 

We thought we were in a spacious hall, the dimensions 
of which far exceeded any that we had ever before entered. 
It was both wide and long, and from the elevated platform 
on which we stood, at one of its extrem ties, we could 
perceive that in all its parts it was crowded with a nume- 
rous company both of men and women. At the first glance 
we saw that these were gathered from all parts of our 
happy country, and tha! among them were representatives 
of almost every class of the general community. Judges 
and lawyers, doctors, clergymen, mechanics, merchants, 
tradesmen and manufacturers, with planiers from the 
south, and farmers from the north, and all the indescriba- 
ble varieties of that extensive herd who are known by 
the generic name of speculators, were here comm ngled, 
and interspersed among them were many comely female 
forms, though of these last it even then struck us that the 
proportion was much less than is usual] in public assem- 
tlies. While we yet wondered whai could have led to this 
motley collection, a voice whispered in our ear, “ These 
are delinquent subscribers to the Lady’s Book, brought hither 
by means of natural magic for your especial advantage.” 
Though in our waking senses we are devout unbelievers 
in all modern miracles, we had full faith, at that moment, 
in the explanation, and so we forthwith resolved to im- 
prove the opportunity for the accomplishment of a purpose 
we had long desired to consummate. 

Accordingly, having, by var/ous little arts usually prac- 
tised on 8 milar occasions, succeeded in fixing the atten- 
tion of that large company, we thus addressed them, in 
tones which our good genius rendered so preternaturally 
distinet and clear, that they penetrated to the remotest 
corners of the spacious edifice. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen :—To whatever circumstances 
we are indebted for this unexpected meeting, we shall 
ever esteem it as among the happiest incidents of our life. 
In you we recognize our honoured patrons; patrons who 
have kindly given us the sanction of your influence and 
the benefit of your names, and it is with proper pride we 
thus personai:y declare our gratitude.” [Here loud ap- 
plauses rang from all sides, and many shouted “ Bravo,” 
and “ Huzza.” When order was resiored we proceeded.) 
* But, ladies and gentlemen, while we acknowledge your 
liberality in taking our Book, we would at the same time 
respectfully suggest that our obligations to you would be 
tenfold increased, if to the favours you have already be- 

stowed you would add that of paying your subscriptions.” 
{At this we could see there was some shrugging of shoul- 
ders in the crowd, but, as there was no positive interrup- 
tion, we continued] “ Yes, said we,“ it is undoubtedly 
a fine thing to have a long, extended list of patrons, and 
especially of such eminent persons as most of you are, 
and we are properly thankful for the honour you have 
done us; but do what we will with them, we cannot con- 
jure out of your names merely the wherew thal to meet our 
responsibilities. They look well on our books. and they 
sound well in our mouths—bat the paper-makers, who 
care nothing for euphony, would laugh at them, if offered 
in payment, and not half a million of the most aristocratic 
which the land could furnish would silence the clamours 
of a sngie journeyman printer. Therefore, honoured 
friends, we must have something more substantial.” [At 
this point we paused, partly to recover breath, for we had 
grown euergetic in the last sentence, but mainly to note 
what effect had been produced by our declaration. No 








THE PUBLISHER’S DREAM. 


outward sign, however, manifested the inward feelings of 
our audience, and once more we began.] 

“To you, ladies and gentlemen, no doubt it seems a 
small matter, that each of you withholds the trifling 
amount that is due us. Individually, we grant, it is; but, 
in the aggregate, it is of the highest imporiance. Let any 
one of you cast his eye round this hall, and, noting the 
numbers here present, each of whom is indebted to us, 
roughly culeulate what must be the gross sum from the 
use of which we are debarred by your carelessness, or 
your dis nclination 0 make payment. Such a calcula- 
t.on will, no doubt, astonish you, and yet it is only by such 
a calculation that you can realize the truth” [tere there 
were some faint symptoms of applause, and we could see 
that several of the ladies began to search for their purses.} 
“ Look at us, and judge whether we can live on the incor- 
poreal air. If that ‘chameleon’s dish’ could yield us sub- 
sistence, and we could persuade our creditors to adopt 
the same system of diet, we should have no occas'on to 
trouble you. But they will not be satisfied with such ali- 
ment—ané, unhappily, we cannot be Our flesh is in open 
rebellion at the bare suggestion.” [This appeal to the 
sympathies of the benevolent produced a decidedly favour- 
able impression, perceiving which, we went on.] “From 
what we have said, you wil! readily perceive that we 
must have money. We cannot longer do without it. We 
have wasied our substance in efforts for your advantage, 
and to your justice we look for a return. Come forward, 
then, and pay us what you owe; and, besides the redou- 
bled exertions we shall make to requite you. you will bear 
with you from this place our thanks, and, what is of more 
value, the approval of your own consciences.” 

As soon as we had concluded, a long and loud tumult 
of applause filied the air, and when it had ceased, a ve- 
nerable man rose and said,— 

“Our friend is right: let every honest man discharge 
his dues, and as those who are nearest fulfil this sacred 
duty, let them withdraw and make room for others” This 
proposition was rece ved with universal approbation, and 
forthwith it was put into effect. In a little while heaps of 
money accumulated beside us, and, as the last person left 
the hall, we felt that our difficulties were now at an end. 
Of all that throng but few had retired without mxking 
their accounts clear, and those few were loafer-looking 
fellows, who had no bus ness in such good company. As 
we were about to direct our clerks to make the proper 
credits, we awoke, and, to our great mortification and 
regret. found that ‘’'was but a dream”— though we con- 
sole ourselves with the belief that those who were the sub- 
jects of our vision will shortly give us proof that, in this 
instance, 


“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” 


OUR TYPOGRAPHY.—COPYISTS. 


When we adopted, some two years since, the wave 
rule around and through our page, it became the rage with 
almost every magazine in the country—their pages were 
altered immediately. Indeed, a magazine in a neighbour- 
ing city copied our page so exact that we would defy any 
person to tell the difference between the two excepting 
in the reading matier. Our tasie has gone across the 


water, and, lo! the Londen Werld of Fashion, a publica- 
tion remarkable for its continued theft of our articles, has 
also appeared in our late dress. Worse than al! this—a 
respectable five dollar magazine copies on its cover, as 
its own advertisement, Mr. Graham's announcement for 
1945, only altering the title and the price of the work. 


















































